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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


I. TWO WORLDS 

The colony of Virginia was 
divided into two parts so differ- 
ent from each other that they did 
not seem to belong to the same 
country. If you glance at a map 
of Virginia, you will sec that the 
whole western end of it looks as if 
a great cat had drawn his paw 
through the sand, scratching up a 
long line of parallel ridges u itli Ins 
claws. This is the Apjialaclnan 
Mountain Range, of winch ihe 
easternmost ridge is in fact called 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. From 
here Virginia’s rivers .start on their 
passage to the sea. Tlio country 
they flow through is somewhat 
hilly, and is called tho Piedmont, 
which means simply “foothills.” 

Midway to the sea the land 
becomes a flat plain. Ages ago tins 
whole eastern half of A^irginia sank 
down so low that the sea came in 
and filled the river valleys to tho 
brim. So now the tides sweep their 
salt water up the James, the York, 
the Potomac, and the Rajipahan- 
nock, and when tlie iido is high 
these large rivers actually flow 
backwards! Hence this part i.s 
called the Tidewater country 

The first settlers in this land 
built their homes on the eastern 
plain. They dotted tho banks of the 
“drowned river vallej's” with their 
great slaveholding plantations The 
small ocean-going ships of those 
days could ride up with the tide to 
the planter’s very door.'iteps. The 
ships brought tho Tidewater plant- 
ers the latest books and newspapers 
from England, tlic latest stj Ics and 
gossip from London, tho newest 
comforts and inventions from Lh'cr- 
pool. They took from the planta- 
tions great cargoe.s of tobacco, 
letters to friends in England and 


young sons going “home” for an 
education. In short, Tidewater plan- 
ters were first of all Englishmen, 
who kept in closer touch with the 
mother country three thousand 
miles away than they did with New' 
York or Boston on the same sea- 
coast 

When all the eastern plain of 
Tidewater Virginia had been taken 
up for plantations, the colonists 
began to push westw'ard, “up 
cmmti’y” into the foothills of the 
Piedmont Here the rivers wore too 
naiTow, too shallow, and too rapid 
for ocean-going vc.ssols Here tho 
news from England was never fresh 
and scarcely ever personal or im- 
portant Hero manufactured goods 
had often to be transported over 
tiresome overland roads and danger- 
ous trails Instead of English 
manor houses there w ere log cabins ; 
instead ot groat plantations there 
were smell farm clearings in the 
forests In short, here you had 
jiioncers, meu who were already 
Americans before they w'crc English- 
men Thus there wore two worlds m 
A irninia when Thomas JelTerson s 
father wa.-, a young man To tho 
east were the 'I'lelcwater Virginians 
who were called “Tnekahoo.s, to 
thcwe^t the Up Country settlors 
who were known as “Cohoos”. Tho 
Jeliersons, father and son, were to 
be among those w'ho brought thorn 
together again. 

The father of the third president 
of Hie United States was horn in 
1707 in Chesterfield County mid- 
w'ay between the arLstocratio Tide- 
water and the primitive Piedmont 
The Jeffersons had already been 
American lor some generations, but 
had not become largo ( state ow ners. 
Peter Je'Terson had received no 
legiik r school education, but ho 
managed to read a great deal not 
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only of the best literature of the 
time but also of seientific and tech- 
nical works. He taught himself 
mathematics and even passed the 
examinations which made him 
county surveyor. At the ago of 
twenty-four Peter Jefferson was 
appointed a magistrate of Gooch- 
land County where ho then lived. 
He was also sheriff of the county, 
but his work took him over the 
whole countr 3 ', and it was thus that 
he met William Randolph who be- 
came his best friend. William was 
a real "Tuokahoe.” Indeed, though 
only by accident, the estate he had 
inherited from his father u as called 
Tuckahoe 

In 1737, when Peter Jefferson 
was thirty j'ears old, there uas 
started one of those land rushes 
which have swept America like a 
fever many times since. Soon Jeff- 
erson and Randolph were following 
the James River westivard in search 
of new plantations. 

A few miles below whore the 
Rivanna empties into the James 
River, the tu o pioneers came to 
Dungeness, the iilantation of Isham 
Randolph, uncle of William. Kept 
here for a while by the open-hand'-d 
hospitality for uhich these e.stotos 
were so famous, the young men 
had time to admire the pl.antation 
with its hundred .slaves and the 
scientific ideas of its master, for 
Isham Randolph was fairly ivell 
known as a naturalist and botauLst 
But especially, as far as Peter was 
concerned, there was Jane Ran- 
dolph, the oldest daughter of the 
house, to admire. 

Finally the young men continued 
up the Rivanna until they came to 
some likely-looking land that had not 
been taken up. Determined to be 
neighbors they laid out their claims 
on opjjosite sides of the river, not far 
from V, hero it desciended from the 
mountains. The Rivanna is not a 
very deep or wide stream at this 


point, but William still considered it 
a bander between them. He there- 
fore made Peter accept four hund- 
red acres of land, suitable for a 
building site, on liis side of the 
river 

Peter Jefferson and William 
Randolph were the third and fourth 
settlers in this territory. Their 
purpose was, of course, the raising 
of wheat ancl tobacco. Their first 
task was to prepare the land for 
farming Brushwood had to be 
cleared, workmen mid slaves trans- 
ported, farm tools bought or borro- 
wed On his several trips back and 
forth between Goochland and the 
Rivanna, Jefferson became a fre- 
quent visitor at Dungeness. In 
1739 Peter Jefferson married Jane 
Randolph, then nineteen years old. 
Now W’illiam Randolph and Peter 
Jefferson were cousins as well as 
friends. 

On the site allotted him for that 
purjiGse by Randolpli, Jefferson 
erected tho now homo for his bride. 
He called the plain wcathtrboarded 
house on the north bank of the 
Rivanna "Shad well” after the 
London parish in which Jane Ran- 
dolph had been born Here while 
the u ilderness was being conquered, 
were born Jane, Mary, Thomas, and 
Ehzabeth Jefferson. 

By the year 1744 the region 
around Shadwell had become so 
fairly well populated with new 
plantations that it was made into 
tho coiintj’ of Albemarle. A county 
needs a government. A government 
needs officers. Peter Jefferson was 
now an old settler, and it is not 
surprising that he was made one of 
the justices of the peace. William 
Randolph, too, was honored with 
the position of sheriff. 

Every frontier colony had mili- 
tary as well as civil duties. The 
redskins had not ceased entirely to 
be a menace, and now the French in 
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the Ohio territory ivore getting too 
close for comfort. Jefferson was 
therefore made licufcnant colonel 
of the mihtia under the command 
of the surveyor, Profos.-iur Joshua 
Fry of William and Mary College. 

In 1745, uhen Tom JcfFci.son ua.s 
two j'cars old, William Randoliih 
died. William’s d.Miig request to 
his best friend and cousin u as that 
Peter should take care of the three 
children he loft behind He asked 
especially that Peter .‘'lioiihl look 
out for the education of his small 
son, Thomas Mann Eandolph. and 
that, the better to do this, Peter 
should move to Tuclcidioe, P.an- 
dolph’s estate in Gooohl.'iid 
County, uitli his wliolo family All 
these last wishes of his djing 
friend Peter faithfully fulfilled 

How full Mrs Jefferson’s heart 
must have been as they approached 
Tuckahoo through the avenue of 
beautiful elms ! It v as six years 
now since she hi d last lived in a 
lovely old house like this, surroun- 
ded by English gardens with rose 
bushes, lilies, and bridal uroatli 
Once in the house they found tbcin- 
selvcs on the brou of a wooded hill 
with a magnificent vkmv of the James 
Eiver and of the ]dantation rround 

How there wore seven <i!ildrcn 
in Tuckalioe, enough fur jiFuty of 
fun, as well as enough to make up a 
school. Besides Tom, there t\ ere lus 
two older sisters Jane and Mary, liis 
baby sister Elizcboth, and the 
three Eandolph children ; Judith, 
Mary, and Thomas Mann There 
was a little schoolhouse ii-,ht on 
the grounds of the estate. aIo.-c at 
the age of five Tom began to learn 
reading, writing, and ciphering 

For seven years Tom J-'i'"crs.-n 
lived in Tuckalioe, learning to be a 
gentleman, aliliough, from bis 
father’s example never oeesing to be 
a frontkr boy. Hero b- ;;an his love 
for a life lived among beautiful 


surroundings. 

The lieart of Tidewater existence 
was tobacco, uhich uas now in 
great demand all over Europe. The 
Virginians lived almost entirely on 
tobacco exports to England Tobac- 
co became a sort of money with 
uhieha preacher's salary could be 
piiiil or a crinoline skirt be bought. 

A great Tideuatev plantation 
requned many field hands, but 
uorkiiig men were hard to find in 
the colonies where any man might 
boeomo a plantation ouner like 
Peter Jofferson Thus, on account 
of tobacco many Negro slaves uere 
kidnaped from their African homes 
and s.ikl in Virginia. 

At Tuckahoo the Jefferson 
family li.ad been increased by two 
more sister-', Jhartlin and Lucy. 
Now Peter Jefferson was ready to 
go back to bis own estate at Shad- 
Aveli, having carried ont his friend 
Bandoljih’s wishes. Tom was nine 
years old now and fit to go on u ith 
more advanced schooling. In 1752 
Peter sent his son to live v itli the 
Pvovereiid 'William Houi'las, a Scotch 
clcrgymr n m Louisa County, u ho 
taught Greek, Lalin, and French. 
The rev,, of his family be look back 
to Ills Up Country homo in Albe- 
marle Couiitj. Shditly afterwards 
he was sent as re]wcseTitative of 
Albemarle County to tlie House of 
Burgeures In 1755 ho was made 
Couiitj- Lieutenant, or Governor 
of Albemarle 

Good seholar tliougli he was, 
'I’om looko'd forward to dw' aaoa- 
tioub he spent in Sliadwell with 
keen eagerness Ho was growing 
uxJ into a tall, strong youngster, 
loving exori'ise and the out-of-doors 
An oid woodsman like Peter Jeffer- 
son would surely know hoiv to 
make his son's boyhoi,d a happy 
one, {. nd how' to make Sli.adwell 
the most interc.sting place in the 
world. Besides hunting and riding 
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and boating and Indian lore, he 
taught his son to appreciate the 
beauties of the country around 
him. 

In August 1757, Peter Jefferson 
died. Fourtecn-year-old Tom be- 
came head of the family, consisting 
of his widowed mother, his six 
sisters, and his baby brother 
Randolph. To the latter Peter in 
his will had bequeathed a smaller 
estate he ouned on the James 
River known as Snoudcn ; to his 
oldest son he left Shadu ell Tom 
was now a large landed proprietor. 
Of course, until he vas a little 
older, he would be under the guar- 
dianship of one of his father’s 
friends, John Harvic. 

>' . One of Peter Jefferson’s last 
-requests was that Tom should have 
a classical education. So Tom’s 
guardian sent him off to live and 
study with the Reverend James 
Maury, “a correct classical scholar,” 
who had a log-cabin school only 
fourteen miles from Shadwell in 
Louisa County. In Parson Maurj>’s 
log schoolhouse Tom, studied Latin 
for the next two years. 

The schoolboy continued to come 
home for his vacations He no 
longer had his father’s companion- 
ship, but he still had the habits 
his father had encouraged — roaming 
through the woods uith a gun, 
riding over the plantation on horse- 
back. He grew into ever closer 
comradeship with his older sister 
Jane. Their favorite evening enter- 
tainment was the playing of duets, 
she at the harpsichord, the eight- 
eenth-century piano, and he on 
his violin, while they both sang 
psalms. The loneliness of his days 
was now relieved by the friendship 
he struck up with Dabney Carr, 
a neighboring boj' of his own age 
and with similar tastes. Now Tom 
had someone to tell his great desire 
to travel, someone to share a passion 
for foreign lands that was never 


to leave him all his life, Tom also 
brought Dabney to his secret 
retreat. Across the river from 
Shadwell, on the laud that Peter 
had first staked out, there was a 
hill about six hundred feet high. 
In ItcLan you v ould call a little 
mountain like that a monticello, 
Tom knew what he wanted most 
after traveling. When he grew up 
he would build a grand house on the 
peak of this “little mountain”. It 
was to be their little mountain. 
Thej- solemnly pledged each other 
that uhoever died first would be 
buried by the other under their 
favorite oak 

II. WILLIAM AND MARY 

When he was not yet seventeen 
years old, Tom Jefferson rode to 
Williamsburg to enter college. The 
college was William and Mary. 
There were two other colleges in the 
colonies. Harvard in Massachusetts 
and Yale in Connecticut, but 
Southern boys were more likely to 
go to England for their education 
than to New England 

Williamsburg was the largest 
community Tom had ever seen. It 
was then the capital of Virginia 
and boasted two hundred wooden 
houses; brick and stone houses were 
considered unhealthy to live in. 
Through the center of town ran the 
very wide main street, about three 
quarters of a, mile long. At one 
end stood the college and at the 
other the capital building. Midway 
between the two was a square on 
uhieli was situated a church and 
some public buildings. When Tom 
Jefferson rode up to William and 
Mary College, the place was not 
entirely strange to him. An uncle 
of his had once been its president, 
and Tom knew something of its 
romantic history. 

After the visit of the Indian 
princess Pocahontas, King James 
had become interested in the edu- 
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cation of her peojjlc and he had 
founded a school for Indif n children 
here. But the peo23le the king had 
sent over to found the scl;ool rverc 
all massacred by the Indians, u ho 
seem to have been extremely un- 
willing pupils. 

However, seventy j'cars later 
the school was again established 
At the time Jefferson came to 
William and Mary, it had gronn 
into three schools. There was first 
of all the original Indian school 
which now had two teachers and 
eight redskin pupils, and to \ihich 
the children of Williamsburg also 
went during the day as an eJc-mcn- 
tary school. Then there was the 
Latin school, or high .school, uhieh 
the boys attended until they n ere 
about fifteen, learning ]..atni and 
Greek from trio teachers And 
finally there was the college proper, 
like our modern college, vith tno 
professors besides the president of 
the entire college. All three schools 
had classrooms in the same build- 
ing. 

To enter the college Tom had to 
take a iniblic examination As a 
result of this test he .shoned lum.self 
to be a brilliant scholar, and ko the 
masters decided to admit him at 
once into the third or Junior jear 

Tom took a jiassionat.e interest 
in his studies, ffor him college ii as 
an adventure, in nhicli his mind 
did exciting thing.s instead I'f his 
body. He found that tlio dis.'overy 
of new ideas, great thoughts, 
scientific problems and solution.s 
could bo more thrilling than bear 
tracks in the forest, mure exhilarat- 
ing than a race on hoisebaek 

But in the course of studies 
the students were required to take 
was not made to be interesting, and 
Tom might verj' soon have lost his 
fresh excitement if one of his two 
professors had not then chanced to 
bo Dr. William Small All of Tom’s 


courses came under the head of 
philosophy. One of his two pro- 
fessors taught him “moral philo- 
sophy,” which included rhetoric 
(grammar, composition, and elocu- 
tion), logic (the rules id' correct 
thinking), and ethics (the principles 
of morality and conduct). Dr. Small, 
the other professor, taught him 
“natural pihilosopliy,” by which was 
meant mathematics and science 
(chiefly physics and astronoiiij’). 

Professor Small, when ho came 
over from Scotland, had introduced 
a new method of conducting classes 
in the colonies. Before his time 
the students in colleges memorized 
their lessons and then recited them 
in cia.s.s Dr Small brought in the 
lecture system. He did all the 
talking himself and lot the students 
a.sk him questions It was not long 
before Dr Small noticed that a 
coidaiii pair of intelligent gray 
eyes were fixed most intently upon 
him while he lectured. They be- 
longed to the red-haired lad who 
now and then asked him a keen 
question. Dr. Small sought this 
hoy out after class He took him 
out for walks Soon Toni was his 
daily comjianion, and a new ivorld 
was oiiened to the boy. Profes.sor 
Small was a friend of Erasmus 
Darwiii, tlic eminent scientist and 
grandfather of the great Charles 
Darwin James Watt, who was to 
im’-ent tho steam e igine, was also 
his friend. From Small’s conver- 
sation Tom got his first glimpse of 
tlie iniglity labors of science in its 
attemjit to draw a comjilete piicture 
of the w orld in w liicli w e hve. 

Xot far from the college lived 
Francis Fauquier, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Virginia. When Professor 
Small offered to introduce his pupil 
to tho Governor, Fauquier w as one 
of those typically clever men of the 
cightcentli century who w anted to 
know everything and to enjoy 
everything. He had been a director 
of the Bank of England and had 
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written an important ivork on 
taxation. He was interested in 
Ijhysics and was a Fellow, or 
meniter, of the Royal Society, 
England’s famous scientific aca- 
demy. He was an CLecaniplif-hcd 
musician. In short, he v. as every- 
thing that young Tom admired and 
wanted to be. 

Fauepiier seemed to be as 
genuinely delighted to meet the boy 
as vas Tom to meet him. When 
he herrd that Tom phjtd the 
violin, Fauquier asked him to eoine 
and take part in the musi' ales 
which Mere held once a veek at 
the Palace. That part of Tom’s 
education vhich ^l•of■^s<■or Small, 
or any school for that matter, could 
not give him he owed to Governor 
Fauquier Hot only did Fauquier 
lend the boy French and English 
books from his library ; ho also 
acted as Tom’s model for a man of 
the world. Tom observed the 
Governor’s unfailing courtesy, the 
innumerable little politenesses that 
marked the trained gentleman of 
that day. The drawing room uas 
a serious business in the eighteenth 
century ; it uas the battle-ground 
of wit and the shou place of man- 
ners 

Professor Small introduced Tom 
to still another imporlant Iriend of 
his college days. George Wythe 
was a brilliant young lawyer of 
about ihirty, self-educated, but 
probably tho finest Latin and Greek 
scholar in Virginia. These four — 
Fauquier, Small, Wythe, and Jolfcr 
son — made up a sort of informal 
little club that met once a utek for 
dinner at the Governor’s Palace 

Of course, Tom made friends of 
his own age in college. Dabney 
Carr, his old chum from back 
home, came to Williamsburg, and 
some of his mother’s relatives lived 
in the college toun. But chief 
among his new friends uas John 
Page, who, like Jefferson, v as later 


to become one of the first governors 
of the State of Virginia. 

On his way home to spend the 
Christmas holidays Tom stopjicd at 
the iilantalion of Colonel Kathan 
Dandridgc Among the host of 
j'oung people Tom’s attention u as 
caught by a man u ho seemed to 
enjoy a great deal of popularity, 
though by Ins country speech 
and Ills aukuard appearance he 
w onid seem to be a little out of 
place in the crov d of young dandies. 
Tom-«a.s immediately attracted by 
the tall, thin figure, slightlj' stooped, 
the pale face and homely features ; 
only the deep-set gray eyes vero 
beautiful. 

Tom learnt d by asking that 
lhi.3 man’s name was Patrick Henry, 
a near neighbor of Colonel 
Dandndge's. With tho litlle money 
I'o had inherited from his father 
Mr Henry had bought a countiy 
store, which had just failed. In tho 
fortnight that Tom stayed at 
Colonel Dandndge’s lie and Patrick 
Henry became good friends. 

Tom graduated from William 
and Marj' on April 25,1762, uhen 
hcvasjusl nineteen j'cars of age. 
His Latin and Greek were now 
excellent and he could read the 
most dilBcult authors in these 
languages vith ease. Though ho 
could not jet speak Fremh very 
veil, he read it extensively He 
promised himself to learn, besides, 
the Spanish, Italian, German, and 
the American Indian languages. 

He v.as six feet tall now — he u as 
still to grow t« 0 more inches — and 
verj' slim His nose had a turned- 
iip bump on the end of it and his 
face UBS too angular to be hand- 
some but it imimediately impressed 
evoiyone with its intelligence. 

III. BELINDA AND THE LAW 

Witli his diploma and scholarly 
honors behind him, Toni’s next 
business v as to set i bout preparing 
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himself for his chosen profession of 
the law. There were no law schools 
in those clays ; legal training was 
acquired by Acoiknig and reading 
under the diivction oi some member 
of the bar. 'Die young a2)2)rculicc 
would attend all the sessions of the 
court : he u onld hel]) 2ire2)are his 
master's cases, and iu Ins S2iarc time 
he was snp2mscd to read the law, 
and have the older man answer any 
difficult prohlenia that, eame up 
After elerkma ami stneh ing iu this 
manner until ho had tliorouglily 
absorbed the 2M'inu2)lcs of law and 
acquired sonic 2iraeti('al ex2»eriencc, 
the young student api>ear before a 
special board of Virginia lawyers 
and, if he u on his lieense, Cduld then 
hang ou( a shingle bearing his own 
name. Tom's friend, Geoi'ge IVjthe, 
offered him a 2il<aco in his office, 
after his first va eat ion 

For a student as brilliant as 
j'oung Jefferson, who had completed 
his four years’ college course in two, 
it would not have been very diffi- 
cult to pass his lawyer's exami- 
nation in a year or two. His friend 
Patrick Henry had done it in six 
months. But then Henry did not 
have this boy’s enoimoiis thirst 
for know led L'o, or his grand ideas of 
what made an educated man and 
well-trained lawyer For instance, 
Tom would not be sati'-fied with 
knowing a }h.rticiilfir law Ho would 
want to know it,s history , i- bother 
it came from the Romans, or the 
French, or Ihe early Anglo-Saxons ; 
whether it was .still a good law or 
ought now to bo elianged whefher 
it helped jicople more or hindered 
them more 

To got tills all-around picture 
of his chosen calling, this nincteen- 
year-old promised himself not to 
apply for a lieense for at least five 
years. Long before Tom felt liim- 
self ready, his old boyhood ehum, 
Dabney Carr, liafl boeomo a lawyer ; 
but Tom stuck by bis books Of 
course, what Tom was doing was 


getting a university education. It 
was a one-man university in which 
Tom was all the students, but the 
professors were all the great men 
who had written books from the 
time of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans down to his own day. 
These professors taught him more 
than law A friend once asked 
Jefferson for a good program of 
studies for a law student Jefferson 
gave him the program he had made 
out for himself It is really stagger- 
ing. 


Till eight o'clock in the morning 
employ yourself in phj'sical studies : 


Agriculture 

Chemistry 

Anatomy 

Zoology 


Botany 

Ethics and 2 fatural 
Religion 
Religion (Sectarian) 
Natural Law 


From eight to twelve, read 
Law. 


Twelve to one, read Politics. 

In the afternoon, read History : 

Ancient 

Modern 

English 

American 

From dark to bedtime : 

Belles-Lettres, the poets, 
e.spccially Shakespeare 

Criticism 

Rhetoric 

Oratory 

Where, ill all this program, did 
Jefferson find time for playing and 
practicing his vioUn ? For, when he 
was at college and for a dozen 
years thereafter, Tom gave three 
hours of each clay to his fiddle. Nor 
must it he forgotten that all this 
while Jefferson somehow helped 
run his plantation, kept numerous 
notebooks, took a daily ride on 
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horseback, continued to see his 
friends, especially Fauquier’s circle, 
and even attended balls. 

The law never has been a study 
that allowed for a great deal of 
time for other things. Read- 
ing “old Coke” you had practi- 
cally to loam a new language To 
digest a single chapter with its 
liberal sprinklings of law Latin 
and old-fashioned French would 
ordinarily take a bright student a 
month. Yet, when Tom had finished 
this famous book, he was far from 
satisfied with his information and 
went on, delving back among the 
old lavs of England before the 
Norman Conquest, back into the 
'•.age of King Alfred the Great. 

On Tom’s twenty- first birthday, 
his first act to celebrate his new 
manhood was to have the Rivanna, 
which flowed pas'! his land, turned 
into a useful stream. Tliough deep 
enough, the Rivanna v as too full of 
obstructions to allow the farmers to 
use it for transporting their produce 
down country. Jefferson got up a 
petition, sent it to the House of 
Burgesses, and finallj' had tho 
satisfaction of seeing the stream 
cleared for navigation It w as lus 
first act of public service, and he 
was extremely proud of it 

During the winter he had been 
coming often into Williamsburg, to 
consult with his master Mr. Wythe, 
to attend court and assembly 
sessions, and to stock his library He 
would then visit old friends, though 
his teacher Dr. Small had by now 
returned to England. 

In his twenty-second year 
Jefferson spent more time at 
Shadwell, following his program of 
studies and playing the violin. This 
year, 1765, was an important one 
for the Jefferson family Dabney 
Carr, with whom Tom had hunted 
as a boy, married Tom’s sister 
Martha. Two months after the 


wedding, Tom’s older sister Jane 
died. Tom had loved Jane above 
all the rest. It was to her that he 
had told all his plans and thoughts. 
Now Tom was indeed lonesome at 
Shadwell. 

At last Jefferson's five years 
were up He knciv himself now to be 
a well-rounded lawyer, a credit to 
his profession. He took his examina- 
tion. He passed. In 1707, at tho age 
of twenty-four, ho was admitted to 
the bar 

IV. THE BURGESS OF 
VIRGINIA 

When Thomas Jcffcr.son was 
first introduced to Patrick Henry, 
he had been told that Henry was 
on his way to Williamsburg to learn 
the law business Tom, of course, 
imagined his now friend to be at 
tho beginning of several years of 
study. But Henry had no inten- 
tion of wasting lus youth on books, 
Once arrived at Williamisburg, 
he thumbed through several vol- 
umes on law — u hen ho could spare 
the time — for six months, and then 
boldly askod for an examination. 
He had the right, of course, to do 
this at any time that ho could col- 
lect together three established mem- 
bers of the bar w illing to examine 
him. ^ 

The three lawyers that Henry 
got together were George Wythe, 
Jefferson's brilliant friend and later 
master, and Pe 3 ’ton Randolph and 
John Randolph, both kinsmen of 
Jefferson. These men questioned 
Henry about tho law and— they 
found him verj’' ignorant of it. 
Wytho was shocked and indignant. 
He would never, never sign his 
name to the license of a man whose 
only substitute for knowledge was 
colossal nerve ! But the other two 
were won over Thoj' saw genius in 
the j’oung man, and the sort of 
persuasive tongue that they knew 
would be as effective w uh juries as 
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it was with themselves. If Patrick 
Henry would promise to go home 
and study and catch up on his 
reading, they would sign. More, 
they would got a third lauyer to 
sign with them Henry promised. 
Sad to relate, Henry did not keep 
his promise very well He w oiild 
conscientiously borrow law books 
from Tom, then go off on a hunting 
trip, and return the boohs unread. 
In the end, hou ever, Peyton Ean- 
dolph’s confidence in Henry was 
justified If Henry did not pet 
much out of books, he did finally 
learn the law very well from prae- 
tico. His speeches could stir Ihe 
passions of the most cold-blooded 
and indifferent of audiences In 
1765 Henry’s brilliaiiec as a liuycr 
won him the election to the House 
of Burgesses These were exciting 
times and Henr}' felt that the most 
exciting place to be in was the Vir- 
ginia legislature. It w as the time 
of the agitation over the Stamp 
Act. 

The French and Indian Wars 
had been won by England and hor 
colonics in 1763, but they had left 
the British Empire exhausted and 
burdened ai itli taxes It w as felt 
by the English that the American 
colonies .slionld shoulder a share of 
these expenses since, they .said, the 
colonies had benefited by those 
conquests. The English Parliament, 
among other irritating measures, 
passed a law by which a tax was 
collected on all papers and docu- 
ments, whether legal, commercial, 
or periodical When Patrick Henry 
rode his lean nag into Williamsburg, 
to take his seat in the House of 
Burgesses, tlie colony was seething 
with protest but did not luiow wliat 
to do about it. Of grumbling 
there was plenty but of action none 
A brand-new member, he waited 
for the older men, the loaders, to 
take charge and lead. Nothing 
happened. At last, two days be- 
fore the close of the session, when 
nothing had been done, Patrick 


Henry tore a* blank page out of 
"old Coke” and wrote down a 
set of resolutions he wished the 
Burgesses to pass upon. He stood 
up and read the resolutions, and 
then began to speak. 

Among the visitors who were 
crowded about the doorway in the 
lobby (for there w as no gallery for 
outsiders) was the young law stu- 
dent, Thomas Jofl'erson With in- 
tense interest he saw' his friend 
Henry rise in his place and intro- 
duce a .sot of resolutions condemn- 
ing the English hiws. He saw' liim 
begin to speak, faltering at first 
and conscious of his aw'kw'ard 
clothes. Then he saw him gradual- 
ly draw himself up erect as he 
launched into the full tide of his 
oration. With all the other onlook- 
ers Tom felt himself lifted up and 
carried aw'ay as Henry donoiiuoed 
the tj rnniiy of the obnoxious Stamp 
Act. In the midst of this speech, 
Heniy thundered, "Caesar had his 
Brutus, Charles the First his Ciom- 
well, and George the Third—” 

‘•Treason !” cried the cliairmaii 
"Treason, treason 1” echoed from 
several ])arts of the House. Jeffer- 
.son belli his breath. But Henry did 
not waver for an instant Tossing 
his he<.d still higher, ho finished his 
sentence distinctly : 

“ — may profit by their example. 
If this be treason, make the most 
of it !” 

In tile midst of a terrifiu uproar, 
the resolutions were pas.se d. Tlie 
re.solution.s rcmindod tlic King that 
the colonist.-’ had certain inalienable 
rights as Englishmen, that the colo- 
msts had never given up these 
rights, that among them was the 
right to bo taxed only by their ow'n 
representatives, and that the colo- 
nists intended to pay only such 
taxes as they had levied upon them- 
selves. 
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This last resolutibn was so de- 
fiant that it was passed by only 
one vote. 

Pstrick H(.nry, always impa- 
tient of ruerc details, mounted his 
skinnj^ horse and, thinking his work 
done, cantered off for home. But 
the timid Burgesses had been en- 
chanted into doing a braver thing 
than they could bear. With Henry 
and his acoursedly spellbinding 
tongue out of the way, they wished 
the whole thing undone 

When Tom wandered into the 
House the next day before the bell 
had rung for the hour of meeting, 
ho found his uncle Colonel Peter 
Randoli;h and one of the Tory 
members busilj' thumbing over the 
volumes on the clerk’s table They 
were searching for a prcviou.s case 
several years ago in which the 
House had stricken out of the 
minutes the record of its ow n vote 
on a certain measure That day the 
House, with Henry absent, voted to 
cross out from tlio record its ow'n 
vote on Henry’s last resolution. 

But all their striking out, all 
their timidity and alarm, did the 
Burgesses no good Like it or not, 
history had been made under their 
noses. A large audience had lieard 
the '‘treason speech ’ and had al- 
ready begun to make it tamou.s 
Soon its message was being repeat- 
ed in all Virginia and in all the 
colonies. And Tom Jeffornoii liad 
heard it. In his mind, something 
had started to roll that wa.s to roll 
far beyond Patri'-k Henry’s de- 
fiance of the King The thought 
grew, why just George the Third, 
why not defy all kings ? Why re- 
sist just the tyranny of unjust taxa- 
tion, why not all tyranny ? Why 
stop merely with the rights of 
Englishmen ; did they not have 
even greater rights to freedom as 
Americans, as men '> 

But it was to take more years 


of work and reading before Jeffer- 
son would see these ideas clearly. 
It was not until two years after 
the Stamp Act speech that he took 
his examination and became a law- 
yer, and it w‘as only two years after 
that, in 1769, that he entered poli- 
tics himself 

The same year that Jefferson 
w on his right to practice at the bar, 
royal Governor Fauquier died. But 
It was not until the second year 
after Fauquier’s death that Lord 
Botetourt, who had been a])pomtcd 
Governor by the King, came to 
\'irginia In Virginia, njion the 
arrival of the new Go\ ernor, a new 
House of Burgesses was called for 

Young Jefferson had been a 
lawyer for two years now The 
practice of the inw was not bia 
enough a task to use up all his 
energy or all his loariiing. His 
reading, especiallj' of Greek and 
Latin writers, had given him ideals 
of patriotism and sert leo that were 
loo wide and varied to be fulfilled 
in the doily humdrum business of 
helping ]ioople who liad become en- 
tangled in the law He felt obliged 
to run for a seat in the now House 
of Burgesses. 

Liections were leisurely affairs 
then, and there was a pariieiilar 
etiquette to be observed if one was 
a candidate Jefferson had to 
moke a personal visit to each of 
the voters in Albemarle County and 
I ourtcously solicit liis vote No 
man would vote for a candidate oho 
had been so rude as not to ask him 
to do so. And Jefferson was oblig- 
ed to keep open bouse and (lct.‘'il a 
.sen ant for the special task of keep- 
ing the punch howl full throughout 
the three days of the election. 
Otherwise he would have been 
thought too stingy to m.^ko a good 
Burgess. During those three days 
of mild excitement lie stood at the 
polls with the other candidates, and 
he bowed low when he heard a vote 
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cast for himself There -were no agreement to boycott English goods 
secret ballots. So after supplying until the home country should be 
the voters with lunch and punch for forcad, through the loss of its rich 


three days, Tom learned that he 
uas duly elected to the xiositimi once 
held by Peter Jeflerson. Ho uas 
only twenty-six yeai.-j old 

On the third day of assembly 
the Burgess passed a .'■et of resolu- 
tions condemning laxation without 
representation and prote.sting again- 
st the practice of trung colonists 
accused of treason in London, aiiay 
from their ovn homes h'uithermorc, 
the House called njion rll the thir- 
teen colonies lo u orh together as 
one in seeking redress lor their 
grievances against England This 
last was by far the nios., iinpoitant 
and the boldest action Die nieinbers 
had yet taken 

Two days later the Eoyal Gover- 
nor oommaiidcd the House lo 
attend him in tlio Council Clianibcr. 
The hundred members rose in a 
body, tramped to the oDier end of 
the building, and ranged them- 
selves around the Governor’s 
throne-like scat 

"Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of 
the House of Bnrgessis" the 
Governor began luaje.slically “I 
havo heard of jour n .solves and 
augur ill of j'our cflucts. You have 
made it mj* duly to dissolve j'ou and 
you are dissolved accordingly ’ 

So it had come at lest ' The re- 
bellious Virginians ucro to beslioun 
their place Tlieir protests uero to 
be met with oppression Thus 
Thomas Jeflerson, after having 
served only five days as a legislator, 
was again a private gentleman. 
Some of the Burgesses decided that 
the time for talk was past and the 
time for action come Jefferson 
joined a group that liad hit ujion a 
plan for a striking back at England. 
These former Burgesses drew up an 


American trade, to sec that she 
coukl not proceed against her colo- 
nies with such a high hand. Not 
as the House of Burgesses, hut as 
private gentlemen, tliesc same \’ir- 
ginians met the next day in the 
Apollo Room of the old Raleigh 
Tavern and signed their names to a 
set of agreements This is what 
Jelforson ran his eye over as ho 
signed. He promised 

To be a groat deal more sa\ ing 
and indu.'strions th.an over before. 
Never again, as long as time should 
endure, to buy an article taxed bj’’ 
Parliament fur the sake of raising 
revenue in America, except certain 
low -priced qualities of paper with- 
out winch husiiicss simply could 
not go on Nevt'r, in short, until 
the repeal of theso irrnating taxes 
and laws, to import any article 
from Britain, or in British ships, 
which it was at all possible to do 
without Finallj’, to save all his 
lambs so that ho coidd do witliout 
English imports of wool. 

Of the 108 former members of 
the dissolved House, eiglity-fivc 
signed the agreement Anri m the 
elections for Die now House, those 
eighty-tive won back Ihcir seats ; 
the otliers did not For the Gover- 
nor had been imiireasccl by this 
dignified revolt and had written to 
the King’s ministers counseling 
them to treat the Virginians nitli 
moderation And it liapiiened that 
just at this time the political party 
that came mto power m England 
was ojipo.scd to the policj' of annoj’- 
ing the colonists. So tlio Governor 
called for a new House, promising 
there should be no more taxation 
without rcpre.senlation, and Jelfer- 
son found himself again among the 
Burgesses, where he stayed until 
that body came to the end of its 
existence. 
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V. THE MANOR AND THE 
LADY 

When Tom Jefferson had played 
with Dahney Carr on the crown of 
his monticello and had talked of 
building a house on it, ho began 
something that was to occupy his 
free moments for the rest of his 
long life. The older he grew the 
more ambitious became his plans 

Among the things most ardently 
discussed bj' Fauquier, Small, and 
Wythe at their weekl3' meetings 
was the beauty of buildings in 
Europe. Lacking the buildings 
themselves, these men would take 
our or refer to Palladio’s very 
popular book on architecture, 
Palladio was an aroliitcot of the 
sixteenth century who had fallen 
in love uith the clas.sioal Eoman 
style of building. The moment 
Tom saw Palladio’s book he was 
captivated by it. There was some- 
thing about the simple grandeur of 
the Greek and Roman st5'lo that 
appealed to his nature just as 
classical literature did This was 
the kind of building that seemed 
to go naturally with democracy on 
the one hand and culture on the 
other. 

Tom made Palladio hi-, text- 
book. He studied the u ork, prac- 
ticed drawing, and made hundreds 
of sketches. While working over 
his jilans, Jefferson had put uji a 
little house on Monticello and 
begun to lay out his new orchard. 
However, in 1770 , when Jefferson 
was serving his first term as a 
Burgess, Monticello uas still almo.st 
entirely on paper. One day Tom 
and his mother v ere visiting at a 
neighbor's when one of his servants 
eame running with bad news. 
Shadwell bad oaught fire and every- 
thing \i as in ruins I 

Now the building of Monticello 
was not to be put off any longer. 
That summer Jefferson’s mother. 


his sisters, and his brother went to 
live at the overseer’s house, while 
he himself stayed in one of the 
building sheds on the mountain 
watching over the progress of the 
work. 

All of a sudden the work that 
had been going on steadily for years 
began to seem too slow to Jefferson. 
His brain began to boil with archi- 
tectural ideas. A strange change 
had come over the careful builder : 
he Mas in a hurry to finish his 
home. 

These plans that he scribbled so 
furiously into his notebooks, as he 
sat lonelj' on his mountain top of 
an evening or in some dull tavern 
while traveling from one county 
courthouse to another, were curious- 
ly romantic. They certainly read 
more like a schoolboj''s than like 
the work of a member of the House 
of Burgesses. "What van it that 
had got into the y'ouiig Inwj'or and 
jiohtician, making him forget the 
classic simplicity of Palladio and 
instead imagine the sort of home 
found only in romantic novels * 
Well... 

There lived in Charles City 
Countj’ a jironiinent lauyer by the 
name of John Wayle.s Jefferson 
had met him often in the courts of 
Williamsburg, and they had learn- 
ed to like and respect each other. 
Mr Wayles invited Mr. Jefferson to 
visit him at The Forest. 

Living with Mr. W^a3’les was his 
daughter Mrs Martha Skelton, a 
30ung M'idow of tMcnty-thrce. of 
exquisite charm and beaut3’’ She 
Mas an accomplished musician, 
taking lessons on the harpsichord 
from Domenico Alberti, a famous 
Venetian artist. No sooner did 
Jefferson make this lovely lady’s 
acquaintance than all his love for 
music suddenly blazed out into 
an unquenchable passion. Signor 
Alberti, he engaged almost on the 
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spot to give him advanced lessons 
on the violin. Jefferson was now 
rushing the completion of the small 
brick house that uas to be the 
southeastern pavilion of Monticello. 
The big hpuse itself was barely 
begun, and he dro]iped the work on 
it to interest himself in furniture 

First of all there would have to 
be a clavichord. But suddenly he 
canceled his order for the instru- 
ment. He had seen a fortepiano, 
and would have one of those 
instead. If anything was now and 
better, Jefferson was sure to uant 
it in preference to the old Besides, 
as he wrote, he found ‘‘the work- 
manship of the whole very hand- 
some and worthy the aceeptonce 
of a lady for whom I intend it ’’ 

So the secret was out. 

On New Year's Bay, 1772, 
Martha Wayles Skelton and Tliomas 
Jefferson were united in marriage. 

VI. ARE AMERICANS 
ENGLISHMEN ? 

Debney Carr, Jefferson's brother- 
in-law and friend, u as living and 
practicing law in Louisa County 
in 1773 when he u as elected to the 
House of Burgesses. Although 
seven years younger, Carr was 
considered Patrick Henry's most 
formidable rival in oratory as they 
argued against each other in the 
Louisa County courthouse 

Like Patrick Henry eight years 
before, Carr came riding into 
Wilhamsburg during a time of 
special excitement, when the colo- 
nies were angry at still another 
inconsiderate act on the part of the 
mother country. The cause of 
excitement this time was the 
“Oaspee incident” of Rhode 
Island. 

The year before a British man- 


of-war, the Gaspee, had for some 
time been lying in ambush on the 
sea-road between Newport and 
Providence. Like a pirate, the 
commander had without warning 
descended upon and boarded every 
craft that came out of these har- 
bors Hen as searching them for 
smuggled goods and contraband. 
The sj'mpathies of the colonists 
were not with the British comman- 
der, and the Rhode Islanders felt 
very warm about uhat they 
regaided as his high-handed proce- 
dure 

Rhode Island u as the only one 
of the thirteen colonics that elected 
its own Governor. This Governor 
protested to the commander of the 
Gaspee, stating that, unless the 
Governor was shown a warrant, the 
(X'mmandcr’s searches and seizures 
were lawless, pure piracy. 

One day the regular mail packet 
left Newport for Providence w ith- 
out informing the commander of 
the Gaspee The Gaspee gave chase 
for twenty-three miles and then 
ignominiously ran aground. The 
captain of the packet glecfullj' told 
the adventure in Providence Mr. 
Brown, the most influential mer- 
chant in the town, heard and eliuck- 
Icd. He knew that the time w ould 
not let the Gaspee oil the reef 
before three o’clock. He .sought 
out eight boats, each commanded 
by a sca-oajitain, and, with muffled 
oars they rowTd out to tlie impriso- 
ned Gaspee They took off the 
sailors and men and set fire to the 
ship. The result w'as that a com- 
mission arrived from England 
with orders from the King that all 
those who hod been responsible for 
the burning of the Gaspee and all 
the witnesses on both sides should 
he brought in a King’s ship to 
London, where the trial would be 
held. But, although every body in 
the streets of Providence knew just 
who had been in those eight boats, 
the commissioners could find no one 
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in the whole city to tell them a 
tiling. 

Promptly the English Parlia- 
ment passed a law, by the Hording 
ofiihich, if anyone so much as 
touched a button of a mariner’s 
coat or the oar of a cutter's boat 
or the head of a cask belonging to 
the fleet, he u as made guilty of a 
crime that could be punished by 
death and was to be transported 
to England for trial. Again Parha- 
mont had blundered, for now all 
the colonies were concerned, Virgi- 
nia among them. 

Dabney Carr agreed nith 
Jefferson that the cndles.'; discus- 
sions about the Gaspee affair Mould 
come to nothing. Thc> decided to 
call on Patrick Henry and the t«o 
brothers, Henry and Eiohard 
H. Lee, to meet them privately at 
the Raleigh Tavern to discuss plans 
of action, 

"An attack on any one colony 
should be considered as an attack 
on the whole,” said Jefferson -nhen 
they had met. ‘-But m'c must have 
some means of communication by 
which Me Mill knoM' Mhat the other 
colonies are doing.” 

With the approval of the other 
thre-e. he drcM' up resolutions for the 
forming oi permanent Cemraittces 
of Correspondence bctv.een the 
colonies. Samuel Adams Mas doing 
the same thing in Massachusetts If 
England intended to treat them a.s 
one, they must Isarn to act tOMcrd 
England as one. At the next meet- 
ing of the House, Carr iiroposed 
the Committees of Coi’rc'.si)<'ndene''. 
The resolutions were earned ; dele- 
gates, including Jefferson, Carr, and 
Patrick Henry, ivoro appointed to 
meet other delegates from all the 
other colonies at some central 
point. 

Carr M’cnt homo to tell liis vifo 
about his maiden snscch then spt off 


again as lie had some lav' business 
in Charlottesville. Hardly had he 
arrived in Charlottesville uhen he 
was taken violently ill m itli bilious 
fever. Before ho could be taken 
home he died, and, before Jefferson 
could be informed, they buried him 
at ShadM ell Carr loft three sons 
and three daughters Jefferson 
took them and Martha Carr to live 
Mith him at MonticeUo He had 
Dabney s grave moved to Jlonti- 
eello and buried under their oak, so 
fulfilling the promise he liad made 
to Dabney fifteen jears before 

In the meantime, though 
Dabney Carr M’as dead, lii.i speech 
had done its work, end Jefferson’s 
plan for Committees of Corres- 
pondence had been carried out. 
Among the first pieces of important 
neus carried along this early grape- 
vine sj’stem Mas the half- serious, 
half-comic story of the Boston Tea 
Party. How the young hotheads 
of Virginia roared m hen they heard 
that a M'holo cargo of Englnh tea 
hrd been brened in Boston harbor ' 
But Jefferson kiicM’ that events 
would move very quickly now, and 
he began to prepare for tliein 

Sure enough, Mord came from 
England that a laM’ liad bien jias.sod 
closing the busy piort f J Heston to 
all trade. The laM Mas to go into 
effect on Juno 1, 1774, .and British 
troopjs M'ore being sent to enforce 
it 

Hastily the same little group 
vithoiit Dabney Carr -- m ho had 
pushed through tlie Committees of 
Correspondence gathered together 
to devise a new measure of 'priitest 
They found what they m anted by 
searching through some old Puritan 
accounts. The nest day tlie House 
of Burgesses passed a bill appoint- 
ing June 1 as a, day of f, stuic and 
prayer in Virginia It mus ba.iod 
on a. model taken out of Puritan 
history. When tlie bi'l Mrs bri-ught 

. .. jT . 1 pi* 
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nature, he promptly dissolved the 
House of Burgesses. But the mem- 
bers, instead of going home, called 
for a Convention. Virginia's charter 
said nothing ofan5f convention, and 
BO, if one ivere called, tlio Got crnor 
eould have nothing to do with it 
The purpose of this Covention v ar 
to elect delegates who w ould meet 
with delegates from the other 
colonies every year, thus forming a 
Continental Congress. Since the 
Congress was also illegal, the King 
could not even reci'gmzr' it , let a lone 
interfere in its decisions 

Naturally every counlrv ek-eted 
the same people to tlii.s Cuiivi ntion 
that it w'ould have elected the 
House of Burgesses Duly elcet'-d 
from Albemarle County, Jelier-ion 
mounted his horse late in July and 
setoutior Williamshurg 

On the road lie was ()■> creome 
by a serious attack oi d\ sentory. 
Too ill to move, c.spcoially on a 
jolting horse over the rough roads, 
he was compelled to tal>-e lodging.^ 
on the -way. He lay in bed frantic 
with disappointment 

Ho had prepared a riniglt draft 
of some resolutions whieli lie felt 
he simiily must deliver to the con- 
vention. There was iiotlnng to do 
now but send thorn on by e:v]jrcs.s 
He was too weak to work on lliem. 
Fortunatelj' there were two cojiies, 
one of which ho sent to Patrick 
Henry, the other to his cousin 
Peyton Eandolph, who waste be 
chairman of the Convention. The.«e 
resolutions contained .-oiiio views 
that Jefferson had been thmkiiig 
out since liis stuileiit days For 
one thing, remember that he came 
from the Piedmont. He never 
thought of himself as an English- 
man. His ancestors had not chosen 
England as a birthplace Thej’ just 
happened to be born there, and, 
wJien thoj' grew old enough to know 
their own minds, tliey came away. 
Ill fact they had come to America 


because, for one reason or another, 
they did not like England. 

So England and America, though 
they had the same King, w cre not 
the same country. Moreover, neillicr 
England nor the King had bought 
the new tcrritoiy on the western 
shores of the Atlantic. The colonists 
had taken land in a wild and 
.spaiscly populated country. By 
their own hard work they had 
carved out farms and cultivated 
them Tlicsc lands belonged to 
tliem and to no one else, least of 
all to anyone living in England By 
English law, all this land belonged 
to the King He was supposed 
merely to have made a gift of its 
u^e to certain indhkluals Jeffer- 
.son's opinion was exactly the 
oppo.site He said that the King 
had mereh been chosen by the 
co]onist.s to help them run the coun- 
try If he did not servo them well, 
tho3’ could just as easily choose 
another government. 

Jtfierson pointed out that it was 
only after the Norman Conquest 
thav tlio King was considered to 
own all the land of Ins suhjcct.s raid 
coukl gn e (hem out at his jileasure. 
Thes'’ resolutions, for the instruction 
of delegate^ to the first Continental 
Congress, made a deej) inij'ression 
on iiu ny memhers of the Conven- 
tion But for the time hcing 
JefTcr.sni.'s views seemed too bold ; 
in fact, Ireasouablc. All they dared 
insist njion was that thoj'" wore 
Ei.gli'hiren, had the rights of Eng- 
lishmen. a lid could not bo taxed 
without repi-es' ntation. So the 
Contention voted for a difleTent, 
tamer set of ivsidulions and sent 
them together with delegates to 
the Continental Congress in Phila- 
deliihia. 

In England Jelfcrson’s reso- 
lutions w ere considered to be the 
best statement of the American 
position The American agent who 
represented the House of Burgesses 
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in London published the resolu- 
tions in a pamphlet under the title 
of Summary View of the Sights of 
British Americn. Edmund Burke, 
the great English statesman, who 
was a friend of the colonists, saw 
the pamphlet and, after making a 
few changes, used it in one of his 
famous speeches. The net result 
for Jefferson was that the English 
government put his name down on 
the roll of dangerous subjects to be 
made outlaw — along with the two 
Adamses, John Hancock, Patrick 
Henr}', and other leading patriots 

VII. THE DECLARATION 

In Philadelphia the Continental 
Congress discussed ways and moons 
of forcing the mother country to 
listen to her colonists’ demands 
It was decided to try commercial 
weapons. First, the boycott: after 
December 1774 the colonists would 
cease to import English goods 
Then, if that should fail, the 
embargo: they would refuse to 
export their products to England. 

On the 10th of May 1775 the 
second Continental Congress con- 
vened with Peyton Randolph again 
its president But Randolph was 
also speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and, when Governor Dunmore 
called a special session of the House, 
Randolph had to hasten back to 
Virginia. The next day the House 
settled down to consider the special 
business, which concerned Lord 
North’s conciliatory jiroposals. The 
English government offered to 
refrain from and further taxation of 
the colonies by Parliament if the 
colonies would in turn each agree 
to help England in case of war and 
make provision for the support of 
British soldiers. Now Lord North 
refused to consider the colonies as 
in any v ay united ; he had address- 
ed his propositions to each colony 
separately. Moreover, lie insisted 
that each colony must pledge itself 
to help put down rebellions in any 


other colonies. And finally the 
colonies must agree to certain 
measures that would mean the 
destruction of New England's 
entire sea trade. Instead of send- 
ing its reply to Lord North, the 
Virginia House decided to frame 
an answer and submit it first to 
the Congress, so that all the Colon- 
ies could speak as one. 

To Peyton Randolph and, in- 
deed, to the House as a whole, 
there seemed to be one man best 
fitted for the task of framing Vir- 
ginia's reply — that man was Tho- 
mas Jefferson, the author of the 
famous Summary Viexc. Not only 
was he now recognized as a legal 
artisi,, but his attitude toward 
England was absolutely clear and 
unwavering Furthermore, Jeffer- 
son had already been chosen to take 
Randolph’s place m Plulndelpliia 
while the latter conducted Vir- 
ginia’s affairs. So he would be 
taking his owm ideas to the Cong- 
ress. 

The second Continental Congress, 
which had now been sitting for 
six w'eeks, was a feverish collection 
of men. Ofiicial or not, a w ar with 
the mother country was on. Just 
before the meeting of the Congress, 
a battle had been fought at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, between 
British regulars and fariner.s And 
on the very day the second Cong- 
ress opened Ethan Allen had led his 
Green Mountain Boys in an attack 
on Fort Ticonderoga and had cap- 
tured it. That Juno there was 
fought a fierce battle at a 
called Bunker Hill in McssaeliuseltH 
between some Briiisli troops and 
twelve thousand Americans called 
out by the local Committee of 
safety. 

Sitting w ith Jefferson as another 
delegate from Virginia was Colond 
George AYa&hington, head of Vir- 
ginia’s militia. He attt nded the 
sessions in uniform. When the 
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Congress found itself definitely 
committed to a course of treason 
against England, with battles like 
that of Bunker Hill already a fact, 
it chose this colonel as the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Conlmcntal 
armies. 

Jefferson’s Summanj Tieu’ which 
had seemed too radical w hen he 
wrote it, now ajiiieared to suit the 
situation very well indeed So it is 
not surprising that in five daj-s 
Jefferson found himsolt deleiated to 
perform a vorj' imjjorlani, and 
delicate task. He and John Hicidn- 
son were ordered to prepare an 
Address on the Causes of Taking 
Up Arms. The Coi'gress was at 
last admitting that it w'oiild icsist 
force by force John Dickiuson, 
like Jefferson, was a literary artist 
in legal matters. But otiiorwise 
the two committee members wore 
nothing alike. Dickinson was cau- 
tious and conservative When he 
saw Jefferson’s first draft of the 
Address, it was as if a red flag had 
been waved in front of a hull. No. 
sir, he would not permit it • Why, 
this red-headed ATrginian v as egg- 
ing the colonics on to Revolution ' 

So Dickinson rewrote the Add- 
ress with milder, more concihatory 
phrases. Only the last four para- 
graphs were left of Jefferhon's licry 
protests. The more radu al mem- 
bers of tho Congress, the patriots, 
however, had found their man in 
Jefferson. Here was one upon whom 
they could call to present thoir case 
in the most elegant style and vet in 
its truest, most advanced light. As 
the Congress went beyond the cau- 
tious policies of Dickinson, i rclu'd 
more and more upon Jelfersoii’s 
pen. 

The answer to Lord North’s 
propositions of conciliation was 
considered to bo the most imjiortant 
task of Congress. Virginia’s reply, 
as drawn up by Jefferson, was 
acknowledged to be tho best model. 


So, when the committee for this 
particular task was selected, we 
find, as we expected, Jefferson’s 
name together with Benjamin 
Eraiiklin s, John Adams’s, and 
Richard Henry Leo's rranldin got 
the most votes, and Jefferson the 
most after him. He had leapt 
iivimediately into popularity with 
these AmericMis from nil the thir- 
teen colonies. 

Lord North's proposals were rc- 
joeted .seonifully as insulting, mis- 
leading aiifl not in fact conciliatory 
at ^all England .still retained the 
r/f/Zit to tax whether she did so or 
not She still imposed duties upon 
the colonies while she refused to 
alloAi them to trade with other 
counti'ie," tin n lierstlf. The attacks 
upon Boston were irihunianc. The 
ansAver was a more dignified ex- 
pression of exactly W’hat Virginia 
had A\ ished to ,say. 

On tlio first of August, tho Con- 
gre,-s being adjourned, Jefferson 
got into his carriage and made tho 
ten-day journey home. He Avns just 
ill time to bid good-hy to his friend 
and kinsman John Randoljih. John 
w as going to England to live lie 
AAas .T. 'J’oiy and disajiproved of 
the threatening RoA'olution against 
Englaiiil The next month Jeffer- 
son JiAcd through .>^1111 another 
f.imily tl■agcdJ^ this time the closest 
of tliem all. His liaby daughter, 
aged one and a half yoai-s, died 

Congress mot .again in Septem- 
ber, but it had been .sitting three 
Aveck.s before JeffiTson could come 
back to I’liilrdclphia He was in 
Congress that December aa hen tho 
ncAvs came that the King had dc- 
clarc'l the American colonies in a 
state of rebellion and had accused 
them of seeking to establish an in- 
dependent emjiire Immediately 
after Chrisinias 1775 Jeffenson left 
for home. There Aias work to be 
done in Virginia 
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Jefferson was one of the greatest 
undergronnd agitators of all time. 
He had a genius for organizing 
great bodies of opinion for action 
by quiet, simple means He could 
talk to influential friends and ec- 
quaintances logically and persuasive- 
ly. He could write letters. In the 
meantime he collected money for 
gunpovi’dcr and conducted the 
affairs of his Committee of Public 
Safety. He was now also head of 
the militia of Albemarle County. 
But his main busmess was to make 
Virginia prepared for the next de- 
cisive step of the united colonics. 

When in May 177G a convention 
was called in Virginia to consider 
the question of independence, the 
success of Jefferson’s labors, and 
the labors of the men like him, 
became apparent. The Convention 
voted unanimously to instruct its 
delegates in Congress to declare the 
united colonies free and independent 
States. In Williamsburg the Bri- 
tish flag over the State House was 
liauled down to make place for ono 
with thirteen stripes. 

As soon as he ivas sure of this 
vote, Jefferson hastened to Philadel- 
phia to resume his seat Virginia 
was safe ; the next important ivork 
lay in Congress. This time JefirT.'-on 
found his fellow Congressmen in a 
daring, fighting mood. They had 
now all caught up with Jolin Adams 
and Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson. They had all read, as 
had nearly every person in the 
colonies who could read at .all, a 
pamphlet that for boldness and fire 
quite eclipsed Jefferson’s seliolarh' 
Summary Vhios 

While in London Benjamin Fran- 
klin had met a man named Thomas 
Paine, whom he persuaded to go to 
America, the land of opportunity 
Paine had been in tliis country 
little more than a year when he 
wrote Common Sense, a jiamphlet 
that put the arguments for indepen- 


dence so simply, so tellingly, that 
there seemed to be no ansuor to it. 
This Mas in January 1776. Early 
in June, then, in obcclimiee to the 
instructions they had reiencd from 
home, the Virginia delegates propos- 
ed to the Continental Congress that 
a Declaration be drawn up stating 
that "these united colonies are and 
of right out to bo free and indepen- 
dent.” The motion vas seconded 
by John Adams of Massachusetts 

In the great debate that follow- 
ed it liecerae evident that no one 
denied America's right to indepen- 
dence or even the fad Ciat America 
u as alri .ady independent. Was not 
tlie Congress at that very moment 
directing a successful uar against 
England ? But was it good policy 
to put the fact into u ords * Not all 
of the colonics were ripe for such a 
step. The middle colonies — Now 
York, New Jmm'v, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and vylund— ns vc-11 as 
South Carolin.'i wore si id in "Ihe 
half-way house of Dickinion,’’ .ss 
Jefferson called it. But llu' iiublio 
clamor for a stateincrt of the 
colonies’ rights to freedom had be- 
come so loud that Congres.s decided 
to draw up a Declaration at once, 
while it waited for the lardy colo- 
nies to catch up uitb the others 
No time was lost in selcctiiig a com- 
niittee to vrite the Declriation On 
it were John Adams Bcnjainin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, Robert 
Livingston, and Tiiomas Jcffi-rson, 
who received the most votes. Jeffer- 
son. the legal artist, was selected 
to do the act UP 1 writing. 

Just at this lime Jefferson, was 
wishing he eoukl be in two places at 
once For, perfectly certain that 
independence wonld be declared, 
Virginia had decided to make itself 
a new constitution. But at a mo- 
ment of such great historical signifi- 
cance Jefferson could not desert 
Philadelphia . Several of the A ir- 
ginia delegates wore hastening home, 
and to one of them, his old friend 
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and teacher George Wythe, JeiFer- 
son entrusted a sketch of a constitu- 
tion that he liad dashed off 

When Wythe reached Williams- 
burg, he found the iraincrs of the 
Virginia constitution had just 
accepted a document drawn up by 
James Madison and George Mason 
However, they took Jefferson's pre- 
amble and tacked it on to their own 
work. This preamble included a 
list of reasons for separation from 
England, and it was really a sort 
of first draft to what Jefferson in- 
tended to put into the aencral 
Declaration of Independence Now 
Jefferson began to write, to ciil, to 
polish, to balance a composition 
that would become one of tlic most 
famous pieces of literature in the 
world. Later he had to alter a 
phrase that did not suit Adams, or 
put in an idea suggested by Frank- 
lin. Finally the jiaper was ready 
to be put on the tab.o before Cong- 
ress. 

On July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Congress adopted the Declaration 
of Independence as corrected The 
greater part of tlie Declaration 
consists of specific wrongs committed 
against the colonies by the King 
and his govcrnmcnl But tho most 
important, the best romeinbored 
and most quoted part conost.s of 
the short introduction to these 
grievances. For in this first jiarc 
is the doctrine that r nation has 
at all times the right to change 
government that does not suit it 
and that no longer performs the 
duties which a government should. 

This was not only treason • it 
was heresy. For despite the nume- 
rous changes of kings in England’s 
own history, some of them accom- 
panied by violence, it was still 
assumed that kings ruled by divine 
right, that they were given by God 
to the people to be obeyed But the 
Declaration of Indejiendence of tho 
new United Stares held that the 


purpose of a king, or of any govern- 
ment, was not to be obeyed but to 
provide for the life, liberty, and 
pursuit of baiqnness of his subjects 
or its citizens. Any government 
that did not provide for these rights 
had no claim to bo supported. Such 
a government was in itself criminal 
and the crime that a government 
may commit upon its citizens is 
kno wn as t 3 Tann 5 \ Hence the long 
list of wrongs to prove to the rest of 
the world tliat King George’s 
government had been tyrannous. 
The colonists withdrew their con.scnt 
to be governed. It was a new doc- 
trine of the dwine > ight of the gover- 
ned 

It IS from this point of view 
that wc must read the phrase, “all 
men are created equal” People maj' 
sometimes be heard to scoff at this 
phrase Are all men of ihe same 
height or have they tho same brain ? 
Aren’t some slrongor, some wiser 
than others ' But this cannot be 
what Jefferson, who was himself one 
of the wisest of his own day, meant. 
Ho meant that, in so far as all men 
are equally governed, so all govern- 
ments receive their powcis from 
the consent of all men equally 
If you and I have tho same duties, 
must obey the same Ians, then wo 
must have the same riglits and 
nrivileges And among those arc 
the rights to life, to liberty, and to 
the pursuit of happiness 

Vm. THE INNER 
REVOLUTION 

The American colonies in sign- 
ing JeiTcrson’s docurnont had dec- 
lared themselves in revolt against 
Great Britain. Since England most 
certainly intended to put a stop to 
such rebellious nonsense, tlic Re- 
volution meant War Tliis may be 
called the Outer Revoluiion. and 
tho hero of this part of the Re- 
voluuon is the soldier, George 
Washington. 
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But the Declaration spoke of the 
rights of human beings that no 
government could take away. It 
defined governments differently 
from uhrt they acinally were any- 
where in the civilized world. It 
contained statements that could 
have been used to justify revolutions 
in every nation of Europe. In short, 
it was trying to bring about a re- 
volution in men’s minds. This may 
be called the Inner Revolution, and 
its heroes are the thinkers, Benjamin 
Eranklin, Thomas Paine, and Thomas 
Jefferson. The thinker's revolution 
w'as to be Jefferson’s lifelong task. 

So now, the Continental Congress 
having completed its most impor- 
tant task, Jefferson’s eyes turned 
once more to Virginia. He refused 
to be re-elected to the Congre.ss. 
Geoege Wythe followed his example 
The two of them hastened home as 
fast as they could drive their horses 
For the laws of Virginia w ere about 
to be rewritten. Now she was a 
free State. She had elected Pat- 
rick Henry her first Governor 
Under the King it had been impos- 
sible to pass reforms through the 
House of Burgesses, now tlio House 
of Delegates. But in a revolution 
the minds of men are fluid and 
willing to accept change. Jefferson 
did not wish to make himself a dic- 
tator He did not seek power for 
him><olf. He sought it for the people, 
BO that their lives w oulcl be wider, 
freer, more self-reliant, and iiappier. 
The "esteem of tho world” that he 
wanted so much w'as tlie honest 
gratitude of a free people It may 
seem strange that Jefferson wa.3 
more interested in the i.aws of 
Virginia than in those of the whole 
nation. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the thirteen former colo- 
nies w'ere not yet a nation by aSy 
means. Even after the Declaration 
of Independence, the Continental 
Congress was not making laws for 
all. Jefllu’son had boon hack iii 
Virginia a montli when he w'as m- 
formed that Congress had elected 


him, along with Silas Deane and 
Benjamin Franklin, to go to the 
French court to negotiate treaties 
of alliance and commerce with 
France. At the back of Jelferson’s 
mind tliorc had always persisted 
the hope that some day he would 
go abroad. For three daj's he kept 
the express waiting while he tried to 
make up his mind. Finally he deci- 
ded against it. His wife’s health 
was too poor to allow' her to cross 
the ocean Then, too, the battle 
over Virginia’s legal reforms had 
]iist begun. 

The legal revolution that Jeffer- 
son hud in mind w as not a task for 
any one man. Ho had to have 
fnends, supporters, teachers, and 
disciples w'ho had some of the quali- 
ties that ho lacked. 

There was nothing finer in 
Thomas Jefferson’s life than his 
fiiendsliij) witli George AVythe, 
Jefferson oonsiderocl him the host 
and moist moral man ho knew , and 
Wythe in turn idolized liis former 
pupil. For public businc-s, however, 
Wythe lacked two of Jefferson’s 
most useful qualities tact and 
patience. He could never conceal 
his annoyance at the opposition in 
a committee meeting. George 
Mason, another of Jefferson's elderly 
friends, and author of Virginia’s 
consthution, resembled George 
Wythe in personal nobility, but Ins 
talents were more social. He w'as 
very handsome and cut a fine figure 
111 a ballroom. Mason’s Bill of 
Rights ill Virginia’s now constitu- 
tion had served as one of Jefferson’s 
niiidels when ho drew' iq) the Dec- 
laration. Mason supplied tlie little 
group of stanch revolutionists with 
the fiery oratory it needed. Revolu- 
tions also need young men, w'ho 
will carry on the work of mature 
men, just as mature men must base 
their work on the study and experi- 
ence of older men. Jefferson’s circle 
soon attracted the ideal young man 
for its piirpoiscs. This was James 
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Madison, then twenty-five j’ears 
old. Though not as brilliant in 
speech or in writing as some of 
the others, he was untiring and 
persistent, and his ideal ol the pat- 
riot was Jefferson. 

These men, then Jefferson, 

Wythe, Mason, and Madison — 
were the center of the movement 
to revolutionize Virginia’s laws. 
Patrick Henry, and others as w ell, 
would sometimes join them to put 
through special measure's, hut 
these four men wero cons' ant ui 
their aim to build up a democratic 
state. For, they felt, freeing the 
colonies from the English Knm uas 
not the heart of the Rovohitum 
States may be free and yex, the 
people living in them bo .sla^c! 
The real Revolution consisted m 
giving these people a douiocralic 
form of government such as Eiuojie 
did not have. The people tliomselvcb 
must be allowed to decide ni each 
ease what best served their rights, to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

England was ruled by an aiis- 
tocracy, and the aristocracy had its 
power, its wealth, and its social 
position in the ou ner.ship of large 
tracts of land. To keep tlio aristo- 
cracy limited to a small nunil.er of 
powerful people, the m hole of each 
nobleman’s estate, togctlier nitlibis 
title, passed down intact to bis 
eldest son. The other .sons coidd 
shift for themselves. M lien the 
early settlers came to '.'irguiia, it 
was natural that they should thinlr 
of living under this .same sYt.tcm 
Land could be had almost for tlic 
asking, and they ear\edout vast 
plantations for themselves in the 
Tidewater region. The huge grants 
\ of land passed from oldest .son to 
eldest son. The Tories who opposed 
the Revolution camo largely from 
this class of land-owners Now 
Jefferson sat at once tliat the jiswer 
of this class lay in tlic bins tliatjiro- 
tected their system of inheritance. 


He would much rather have seen 
America populated and governed 
by sturdy independent farmers, 
with fauns not so vast that they 
had to bo cultivated by slaves Be- 
sides, he considered the inheritance 
law.s themselves very unjust. 

If a man died uithoul a will. 
cvor3rihing wont to his eldest son 
Tliis was called the lawofprimo- 
geniiure (pnmo — first : geniture — 
birth) Moreover, he could nof ah\a\s 
give his brothers any of his laud 
even if ho wanted to For the land 
might be •'entailed" Tins meant 
that by some provision of his great 
grandfather’.? will, the land must 
alwaj’s staj’ intact and could never 
be broken up The heir mu.st pass 
it on to his eldest son, at least as 
large as lie had received it The Vir- 
giumns had gone the English one 
better by permitting Negro slaves 
to be entailed along ivith the land 
and houses And, of course, the 
larger the estates grew under this 
system, the more did slaves become 
necessary Jefferson’s two measures, 
rejicaliug the law of primogeniture 
and the law of entail met with the 
most bitter ojijiosition. Jefferson's 
most scrioii.s opponent was Mr. 
Pendleton, who, though ho bad 
linolij' joined llie Revolution against 
Enuland was otlicrwiso firinh’ at- 
tached to the ancient order of things 
AVhenever the bills seemed finally 
about to pfss, Pendleton would 
tack on an ain.-ndment wdiich would 
turn their meaning upside down 
He became .such a nuisance to the 
radicals th.-it they always referred 
to hull Us ‘'Modci’ation ’ Pendleton 
Blit Jefferson’s jiatience was ecjual 
to Pendleton's, and at last his mea- 
sures w ere about to become a law 
Hereafter, when a man died without 
leaving a will, his children would 
share the inheritance equally, 
and his dead hand would not pre- 
vent them from doing with it as 
they pleased. 

Jefferson’s next concern was 
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the natur.iliKation of foreigners. 
His bill provided that any foreigner 
who desired to become a citizen of 
\'irg>nia could do so after tiv'o years’ 
residence by declaring in court 
his intention of living in the State 
thereafter. The wife of a natur- 
alized citizen became a citizen with 
him, and so did his children who 
were under age. All minors who 
migrated to Virginia without father 
or mother became citizens w ithout 
any legal steps when they came of 
age. 

America had ahiay.- been an 
asyhiin for Euroiieans dissatisfied 
with their home countries or perse- 
cuted in them, end Jefferson meant 
to SCO that Virginia at ler st would 
keep tills noble purpose forever 
The bid ivas easily passed. 

The next great battle wes not 
won with such ease. For Jefferson 
and his friends now set about 
estahhshmg religious freedom, an 
idea so new and advanced that to 
many people it seemed shocking, if 
not blasphemous 

Most American colonies had 
become more or less accustomed to 
religious tolerance, that is, people 
were allowed to profess whatever 
religion they chose without being 
considered criminals. They could 
worship in their own eliurclies in 
their oivn way. But they did not 
always have religious freedom Now', 
as a matter of fact, Virginia did not 
even have religious tolerance The 
Southerners were not Puritans 
Their cliurch was Episcopalian, or 
“Church of England”. There were 
pretty strict laii s about attending 
church on Sunday, but once the 
service— net too long — was over, 
your duty was done and you could 
do what you jilcascd w'ith the rest 
of the day But not belonging to 
the established religion w'cs quite 
a different matter It meant 
persecution both under the law and 
beyond it. Only half of those 


residing in Virginia really belonged 
to the established cliurch, j'et all 
paid its taxes equally. Further- 
more, to be legally w’ed one had to 
bo inanied by an Episcopalian 
minister. 

“It does me no injury,” Jefferson 
pa,id, “fur my neighbor to say there 
arc twenty Gods or no God It 
neither picks my pocl'.et nor breaks 
my leg ...Is uniformity ofojiinion 
desirable ? No more than face or 

stature Millions or innocent 

men, women, and cbiklieu since the 
introduction of Christi.-mty have 
been burnt, tortured, fined, and 
imprisoned, yet we have not ad- 
vanced one iiM.li tow ard uniformity. 
The effect of this coercion has been 
10 make one half of llie world fools 
and the other half hypocrites.” 

Practically all the Eiirgcssrs 
were Episcopalians, but the moderat- 
es w'ere willing to go half way with 
Jefferson in his desire lo remove all 
religious restrictions and di'jnbilities. 
They admitted, for in-tanee, that it 
was unfair to tax pcuj'lo for a 
chiireh they did not belong to Why 
not, they said, let peojile specify 
wliich churches they wished their 
taxes to go to ? IVould that not 
be religious ficcdom ’ But Jefferson 
said No Any bargaining might 
some day be uscil as a ba.-^is for 
religious pei’oeciition Ecligion and 
religious snjqiort mii-t be made 
jmrely voluntary For eight years 
this struggle continued At last, 
when Jefferson was in France, 
Mason and Madison got his hill for 
the cstablishinoiit of rebgious free- 
dom passed. Later this jirineiple 
of absolute relicious freedom was 
inserted mto the Constitution of 
the United States as the first 
amendment of the BiU of Rights, 
chiefly through the efforts of James 
Madison. There w'cre during the 
Revolution about 230,000 slaves in 
Virginia. Jefferson himself owmed 
more than a hundred and fifty. He 
had never bought any ; they came 
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to him -with his father’s and his 
^life’s estates. 

When Jefferson first became a 
Burgess under a rojal Co\ernoi, he 
had begun to verk against the 
slave system. Bis first criiticus 
proposal was a nicasiire pcinilttiiig 
freed slaves to live in ^■^rglllla. 
The measure u as defeated. Jefttr- 
son had then deeided ihat nothiiig 
progressive could bo dune about 
slavery as long as a king -.till ruled 
the country So, uhen Jeffeison 
was writing the Declaration of 
Independence, he included auiong 
the crimes of the King the cliaige 
that he had obsiructcd the coloiUbts' 
attempts to limit the isjstem oi 
slavery. But he disco vend llun 
many colonists thoi'glu tiattlj as 
did the King’s govenioi' on this 
matter. He was, nnuh to Ins 
annoyance, forced to oro'-s out tlus 
charge. 

But the Declaration still stated 
that all men uero created free and 
equal, and this in one of the few 
countries in the u orld v here slavery 
was permitted ' At first Jefferson 
wanted to attack tlio proLlem 
directly at its heart In nuqih 
having slavery ahoinbed But 
Jefferson’s friends priuited out 
many ciriumstanees that made such 
a forthiight step as abolition ^ceai 
impossible. First there i .O' the 
opposition of the Virginia plaulcrs 
At a time i^hen in some ugi.in' the 
slaves outnumbered the uhne-stv.o 
to one, it uas a dangeiMus joucerd- 
ing suddenly to free ihcin The 
process should be iiiero ti-idu 1 
Mason -wanted the Kigroe to be 
educated before tlicj’ i, cie freed, 
and thought that their lo. -Uts 
sho-uld be obliged to prepare them 
for liberty. Finally, JelTor.'Oii's own 
former experiences with the slavery 
question convinced Iiim ihat the 
only sure way of ah'ilisliiiig slavery 
waste get the slaves a otu.d.ly out 
of the country. For he t lought 
that the people -who had oiuc been 


slaves would never be allowed to 
hve m peace side by side with people 
who had once been their masters. 

In ilie cud Jefferson worked out 
an claboiiite plan. All Negro ehikl- 
ren who wcic horn from now on 
were to be free and to belong to no 
one but then- parents. These child- 
ren were to stay with their parents 
until thej’ v. ere old enough to be 
trained in a trade. Then at public 
tjpciise they would bo taught far- 
ming, haiidiciafis, or science accor- 
ding to their ability Wluu the bojs 
were twcntj-unc and the girls eigh- 
teen, they weic to be supplied with 
tools, seed, cow s, horses, and fire- 
..ims and be sent to some suitable 
colony, preferably in Africa. This 
( (lion} w as then to he declared a 
free nation by the American govern- 
ment. Til ally, at the same time, 
America w oultl bo sending out .ships 
to Euroiie to bring free white colo- 
nists to take the place of the slaves. 
But Jefferson’s every attack on tlio 
olave problem camo up against the 
sloiio w all of the planters’ opposi- 
tion. It was not until 1782 that 
Jeffonson's ori'inal mca,suie, per- 
mitting freed slaves to live in Vir- 
ginia, was pushed through by 
Madison, after a compromise 'The 
act now lead that an owner might 
li ce a sla vc if lie guaranteed that tlio 
freediiirn would not become a public 
(barge. In eight years ihis act resul- 
ted in tlie freoing of ton thousand 
sDves. 

As for ti ' larger plan, which 
if enacted nnelit have saved this 
eonutry fri.ia the Civil War, it did 
not even st.irt to take place until 
1822. when Jiiincs Monroe, a friend 
and pupil of Jefferson's, was Presi- 
dent of the United States. In that 
year Jehudi Ashmun brought some- 
freed slaves to the West Coast of 
Africa, whore they srarted the nation 
of Liberia. But by now it was too, 
late for the cotton gin had been in- 
vented and slaves had become much 
too valuable to be allow'cd to go free. 
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In the ideal state ■which Jeffer- 
son -was now' trying to help build in 
Virginia, everj'one capable of learn- 
ing at all must be educated, be he 
rich or poor Hoav else could the 
citizen understand thoir rights, be 
able to meintain them, and eicrcise 
w ith intelligence their pr rts in sclf- 
goveinn ent 1 Jefferson therefore 
laid out a plan for public schooling 
that covered the 'irholc .‘ 3 '&tcin of 
education. Each countj’ was to bo 
divided up into ■\uirds fiieersix 
miles square Each Wurd was to 
suiipc'rt a school and a teacher with 
taxes collected firm j-eoplc who 
owned property, wh<‘il cr they had 
children or not This i& exaetlj- 
how our modern „cl'(iols fie suppor- 
ted. Each child, ri<‘h oriocr, wrs 
entitled to attend this fchool to 
learn ropding, writing ai,d arith- 
metic Then in different parts of 
the State there were to bo establi- 
shed twentj- "grammar schools,” 
which would teach Greek, Latin, 
geography, and advanoccl arith- 
metic,. very much like our high 
schools. The brightest student fiom 
each ward school was to he sent 
to a grammar school on a scholar- 
ship. After a two j'oars’ trial, the 
brightest of these studeiit.s were to 
be continued at ad\ anced courses 
in the grammar school 

At the end of six j cars, half of 
the students were to he disniLssed, 
some of them to become grammar 
and ward school teschers. The 
other half would be sent to Wiliiam 
and Mi'Vjt for a three-j ear course in 
whatever sciences they ch.O'O Thus 
the brightest boj's would be edu- 
cated entirely bj' the iState. Jeffer- 
son’s educational proposals -I'eie 
adopted onl^' after maiiy yeaio, 
and then only piecemeal, and never 
in their entirety. In 17 ‘j 6 Jefferson’s 
friends finally managed to get 
passed that part of his educa.tion 
bill dealing with i he lowest grade 
schools, but onlj' with an aniencl- 
inont that made it quite worth- 
less. The amendment left it 


to the magistrates of each county 
io decide whether they should have 
ward schools or not. As the magis- 
trates were the big land-owners of 
Iho counties and as the cost of 
education was to be borne by the 
wcalfhy classes (who had private 
tutors for their own children), very 
few A' ard schools were established. 

Koiv that there was no king, 
no court, no English Parliament 
to look after Virginia's laws, every- 
0110 realized that seme revisions 
w ould have to bo made in the jire- 
.seiit statutes. For this task of 
adapting the old eodc of laws to a 
republican form of government, the 
Vi.ginia k'gblature selected thoir 
three best writers of law's : Thomas 
Jefferson, George Wythe, and 
Edmiiiid Pendleton. 

Jefferson ivas given the most 
ancient Biitish laws to remodel, 
those that were older than the 
founding of the colony of Virginia. 
Wjuho took the British law s up to 
the Declaration of Independence. 
And Pendleton w'as put in charge 
of the laws passed by Virginia her- 
self. 

Jefferson saw' that the first big 
bW'eeiiing reform w ould have to do 
with the death penalty. For life 
W. 1 S cheap in the English law’ of 
those days, much cheaper then a 
little property, and men w'ere some- 
cimes hanged for so small a crime 
as stealing a loaf of broad J efferson, 
Wythe, and Pendleton, for once 
unanimous, recommended the 
abolition of the death penalty for 
all ennics except murder and high 
trirson. But it took the legislature 
elov.,n years to make this recom- 
mendation law. 

In going over the ancient laws 
Jefferson was forcibly reminded of 
the difficult time ho and Dabney 
Cair had had as students in follow- 
ing the invohed language of “old 
Coke,” He therefore determined 
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that, -vihile ho was rewriting these 
laws, he might as well cast them 
into as simple and clear a style as 
he was capable of. AVj’the joined him 
in this Students of the law in Vir- 
ginia today have Jefferson to thank 
if their studies are somou hat easier 
than elsewhere. 

The ‘-Revised Laws” were put 
before the Assembly in the form 
of 126 separate bills As usual the 
faithful Madison took up the colossal 
task of getting them pasied B3‘ 
plugging and hammering awaj* he 
managed in six years to get 56 of 
them adopted 

IX. WARTIME GOVERNOR 

While Jcffer&on and his friends 
Mere fighting to make their country 
a better place to Ih-e in for future 
citizens, the iieu s that iiourod in 
from the various battle fronts v as 
disheartening enough. But late in 
1777 there came the joj’ous surjiriso 
of Burgoyne's surrender at Sara- 
toga This great nous had among 
other things two important results 
for our story. First, it brought 
France in as an ally of the young 
republic Secondly, four thousand 
priS'jiior.s of -war were fent to be 
quartered in Virginia 

The tr.iops v.ith their officers 
who ivore I'lioamjicd in .Vlbemarle 
County, within sight of Monticello, 
included many Hessians. Jeffer.-on 
saw them arrive after seven hundred 
miles of dreary march, and he was 
struck with ]iity for the dismal 
condition and prospects of these 
men, mostly impressed soldiei-s 
M hose hearts were not in their task. 
Among the Gorman officers, ulio 
had no cause to bear the revolu- 
tionary colonies ill-will, were men 
of true European culture, and soon 
the Jefferson had formed many 
delightful new acquaintances in 
the neighborhood. He threw open 
to the officers his gardens, his house, 
his librarj‘. Even General Phillips, 


commander of the English prisoners, 
whom Jefferson described as the 
proudest man of the proudest nation, 
entere d into the spirit of noighkor- 
lincss. Acknou lodging Jefferson’s 
politeness he sent him the follou-iiig 
umtation ; “The British officers 
intend to pei-form a jday next 
Saturday at the Barracks I shall 
bo extremely happy to have the 
honor to attend you and Mrs. 
Jefferson in my box at the theater 
.should j on or that lady be inclined 
to go.” Jefferson m rote a friend : 

• It IS for the benefit of mankind 
to mitigate the horrors ofuaras 
much as possible. The ijractice, 
tlierefore, of modern nations, of 
treating captive enemies uitli polite- 
ness and generositj', is not only 
deliglitful in contemplation, but 
reallj- interesting to all the uorld — 
friends, foes, and neutral ” 

111 1779 Thomas Jefferson be- 
came Go\ernor of Virginia Tliat 
State then embraced much more 
territorj' than it docs now It ex- 
tended as far nest as tho i\Insissij)pi 
and included all tho laud that no 
now call Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentncln', and a great part, besides, 
ofuliat is noM Ohio, Indiana, ancl 
Illinois In other uay-s, too, Virginia 
■was ^iraciicallj- a nation in its own 
right It could borrow inoiii'v on its 
own account, and two da^-s after 
JcJTcr.Min's iiiaiiguratioii, Virginia 
ratified a trear^- ■with Fran -o, quite 
ns though it were an independont 
power. 

The alliance with Franco had a 
few undesirable eonscriucnces as 
Avell as mana' uood oik s. For one 
thing tlieie wa.j a change of sjnrit 
on both sidoa Now eliat Franco 
was to send over troops, volunteer- 
ing on tills side dropped off There 
was not now .such a feeling of des- 
perate need as there had been 

On the other band this alliance 
made the English more rulhless Now 
they feared that the colonies would 
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become French possesbions, they 
fought harder and also u ent more 
systematically about the business 
of laying vriste the land. Burgoyne's 
surrender had to be made up for, 
and the South, since it was less 
populated, seemed more oasv to 
conquer. 

I'Tow the British were coming 
up from the south through Noith 
Carolina. Jefferson determined to 
keep them out of Virginia at all 
costs To do tins he had to put all 
his hopes in General Gates, uho 
was opposing the English army m 
North Carolina. He sent Gales all 
the resources in men and ammuni- 
tion ho could spare. 

But many Virginians looked on 
with anxiety os Virguni's means 
of dofeiibo poured into the Carolinas 
Virginian soldiers should bo fighiing 
Virginia’s battles, that is, in Virgin! i, 
they thought While still btraiinng 
every resource to send Oates saii- 
plies, Jefferson received the dread- 
ful neivB that the Aiuericans hod 
been disastrously defeated at Can- 
den, South Carolina. In ono battle 
all the materials that A'irmriia had 
spent tu 0 months in collecting weie 
lost to the enemy. All their sacri- 
fices had been in vain The British 
would now invade Virginia. Joffer- 
Bon’s critirs raised a louder miu‘- 
mur 

Fortunatel}^ for Jefferson’s jicace 
of mind, tho Virginian force.s had 
carried out at least one successful 
campaign. In accordance ivitli tho 
new Britkh plan of wabling tho 
Ronth, a British general named 
Hamilton had spent the uniter of 
1779 persuading tho chiefs of some 
Indian tribes to attack the Ameri- 
cans. The Indians took no prisoners 
preferring scalps, and, of course, 
drew no sharp lines betaeon soldiers 
and civilians, men ind uimien. 
Colonel George Kogers Clark, a 
former neighbor of Jelferson’s, had 
been sent into the western forests 


with a tiny army of 130 frontiers- 
men to take Hamilton. Thou<ih 
tho feat seemed incredible Clark 
actually did surprise and captm'o 
Hamilton w itli all his v liiLe forces 
early in tho spring. Hamilton and 
tw o other ofiiceri^ v, ere brought to 
Williamsburg, the others released 
on parole. From now on ’I'irginia 
did not have to gusrd its wc&tern 
frontier against invasion. It could 
turn its whole energies to stopping 
the British army advancing in the 
south 

1-Ieanwliile. the victorious Britisli 
in the Carolinas were taking several 
months to reach the Virginia border. 
Agam and again they were checked 
by guerrilla troops At the same 
time Virginia was being threatened 
on a new' front A dozen armed 
vessels had iuichored in Chesapeake 
Bay. They landed troops Virginia 
held its breath, but nothing happen- 
ed. These ships had been ordered 
to wait for Cornwallis, and the 
Carolina guerrillas w'orc keeping 
Cornwallis away. The ships set 
seil again after waiting more than a 
month. Ko sooner did Virginia 
seem safe again than a messenger 
galloped into the capital to say that 
twenty-seven wai-bhips had been 
sighted entering Ch.csapeake Bay 
The messenger had not waited to 
make out what flags the sliqis flew' 
Tins was Sundaj', December 21, 
1780 It was not until Tuesday that 
the Governor learned that the ships 
weic Eritioii, and that they were 
making their w'a.y up the James 
Instantly Jeffenson eulled out the 
militia and gave orders to remove 
all w ar sujiplies to a point above 
Richmond, where tho James wa-, 
not navigable because of rapids. 

Thursday evening tlie Governor 
received nows that the Britisli 
troops under tlie renegade Benedict 
Arnold had landed. Jefferson found 
himself alone, all the members of 
tho government being aw ay on duty 
or engaged in removing tbeir fami- 
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lies from danger. There was not in 
Virginia a military force large 
enough to stop Arnold's troops. And 
Jefferson himself uas no soldier. 

Sending his oun family to a 
relative in Tuck? hoe, he mounted a 
horse and raced to bujierintend the 
transportation of the war .supplies 
across the river for some hours , 
then at midnight ho galloped oft 
to Tuckahoe to see thai. his family 
was safely put across the river. At 
d.iyliglit man and hoi’ise, both tired 
and unfed, galloped h.ack to super- 
vise the transpoiti of the last sti'res 
from Richmond aci'n..s the James 
Just bcloro reaching Itii'iinond 
Jefferson discovered that it nas 
already in the hands of the enemy, 
and turned off just in time to follow 
the stores. Then lie hunted up 
Baron von Steuben’s camp to get 
the advice of the only trained com- 
mander -ttithin reach. 

Arnold was in Richmond trying 
to cripple the town in the shortest 
possible time by raiding and burn- 
ing. Meanwhile, the Virginia 
militia was massing around him 
Luckily for Arnold, the wind sliiftod, 
so that lie could board his sliips, 
sail doAvn the river and away. Tlio 
raid was over. 

Jefferson bad been in the saddle 
for three .and a half d.av-i when ho 
rode into Richmond on the heels 
of Benedict Arnold He must now 
take up a job that ivas as little to 
his liking as a task could well be 
For from this time oh Jefferson ivas 
virtuallj’- a railitaiw dictator All 
civil government liad practically 
ceased to exist 

Virginia was now harried on all 
sides. To the east Benedict Arnold 
was pillaging the Slate in spite of 
Steuben’s and Lafayette’s attempts 
to check him To ihe south Corn- 
wallis and Tarleton had at last 
burst acroos the border and were 
sweeping northward. In the western 


counties the Indians ivere again on 
the war path, it v as said. Finally 
the British fleet swooped down 
uiicxpcctcdiy hero and there on the 
coast. 

In resjionse to repeated calls for 
help Washington had at last sent 
“tho boy Lafryetle” to Virginia, 
xhis youlhful maj'or general had 
already' been in America four years 
before ho entered Rie.hrnond in 
Mardi 1781 From their first 
mooting Jefferson and Lafayette 
occauie dear and lifelong frieiid.s 

HnriicdJy the legislature met 
and empowered the Governor to 
call out the militia, to confiscate 
wagons, horses, food, equipment, 
clothing, and Negroes Ho was also 
to arrest disloyal Tories He was 
to is.siie money In. short, the man 
who had fought w'ith every' weapon 
V* make men free was given such 
tyrannical powers as no royml 
Governor had ever enjoyed 

lour timco in Jofforsou’s second 
term of ollioo the logLslature had to 
flee before the enemy. First in 
Januru’y 1781 w'hen Arnold .sacked 
Richmond , fheii in March , and 
then again in May. when the enemy 
armies were .so close that the few 
members) who were left decided after 
that to meet in Cliarlottesville. ne.ar 
Moiiliccllo From there they were 
again forced to leave by the arrival 
of General Tarleton and his white 
dragoons. Jefferoon himself barely 
escaped capture. On June 1st 
JefFor.>on'h term as Governor was 
up But because of tlie constant 
danger, there were never enough 
logishitui's) gathered together at niiy 
one time 1() permit of a legal vote. 
The month of May passed ; Virginia 
was without a goi cinor. 

When the dis’X'cscd legislature 
finally met togellier again on Juik' 
7, the members w ere irritable and 
nervous They liad to I'ave some- 
one to blame, and it was only 
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natural that Jefferson should come 
in for a good share of spite. 

Hadn’t they told him not to 
send all their supplies and men to 
General Gates in the Carolinas ? 
Now, see V here they ere, harried 
on four sides by the foe. The legis- 
lators who were busily crying, “I 
told you so,” were now joined by 
the older enemies of Jefferson, the 
conservatives, the men who had 
fought against the abolition of the 
entail, who hated him fur v inning 
religious liberty for Virginia George 
Nicholas, a young representative 
from Jefferson’s own county of 
Albemarle, rose up and accused the 
former Governor of failing in his 
duty by allow ing Benedict Arnold 
to terrorize the State Jefferson’s 
friends jumped to his defense. But 
Jefferson himself was profoundly 
shocked. It seemed so obvious to 
him that in the thirteen years he 
had been in public service, he had 
always worked for the State’s best 
interests both in the present and 
the future. Amazed and hurt, he 
got a friend to secure from Nicho- 
las a list of the formal charges the 
latter intended to biing against 
him. Through the s.ame friend he 
sent Nicholas the answers he 
intended to make. Then he 
retired to the country to brood over 
the ingratitude of his State Before 
he retired for good, as he thought, 
he answered one more challenge to 
his princi])los and did his State one 
more service. At this last meeting 
of the legislature one party began 
to agitato for a dictator. ‘‘Tlie 
very thought,” said Jefferson, “was 
treason against the people, was 
treason against mankind in 
general.” He united his friends, 
w'ho were still in the majority, to 
defeat the project. 

He knew, however, that what 
the country needed at its head in 
these W'arlike times was, if not a 
dictator, at least a soldier, hut one 
legally elected. So he turned his 


last political efforts to the election 
of General Nelson as his own 
successor. 

General Nelson had been one of 
the mainstays of JefiV-rson's admi- 
nistration. He supported it with 
his name, his military talents, and 
money from his vast estates. When 
he was elected, he wont very con- 
scientiously about his task of being 
a military emergency Governor. 
Virginia had a taste of the dictstor- 
slui) it seemed to want 

Nelson forced men into the 
armj', impressed wagons, horses, 
slaves, and supplies. But ho suc- 
ceeded in pleasing his countrymen 
no better than the previous 
Governor, although he had sacri-, 
ficed health and fortune for them. 
After holding his office six months, 
ho threw it up and he, too, w-ent 
before the Assembly to an.swer 
charges made against him. 

In the meantime Jefferson was 
still on his wife’s estate, Poplar 
Forest, in Bedford County, waiting 
for the Assembly to convene again. 
Then he would go to face his 
accusers, answer them, and retire to 
private life permanently, never to 
accept jpubhc office again. 

In August, Lafaj^ette brought 
Jefferson a letter from the President 
of the Continental Congress. It 
oontaincd exciting new'S: Jefferson 
had been appointed to represent 
the young United States abroad 
But he could not go until he had 
personally answered those accusa- 
tions He declined the offer. 

Before the legislature met again, 
the war was over. Cornwallis had 
surrendered at Yorktown. Virginia 
was free of its invaders, it was 
deliriously happy ; it did not re- 
member petty grudges. When, a 
month later, in November, Jefferson 
ran for the Assembly in Albemarle 
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County, he was elected without a 
dissenting vote. 

Grimly .Tefforson rose up in his 
place. The House would he jdcased 
to remember that accusations 
against him hrd been hinted at the 
last session. Would the members 
in question please repeat the ac- 
cusation ? He was prepared to 
meet and answer them. 

There was no reply George 
Nicholas had purposcl}' stayed 
av.'iy. After a silence, Jefferson 
calmly read off the points as he had 
received them through his friend 
Then he ansivered them point bj' 
point. He sat down. 

Immediately another member 
stood up and offered a resolution 
thanking Jefferson for his “impar- 
tial, upright, and attentive admi- 
nistration.” It was jiasscd unani- 
mously by bofh Council and 
Assembly. 

But at the next meeting of the 
House, Jefferson did not appear. 
True to his vow, he liad returned 
to Monticello, determined to spend 
the rest of ins life as a private 
citizen. 'I'he friends who had been 
indignant at the treatment Jeffenson 
had received at the hands of politi- 
cal adversaries, u cre now becoming 
indignant at Jefferson’s own pride 
and exaggerated sensitivity. They 
knew how imjiurtant he uas to 
them and to their plans for a demo- 
cratic republic. Tlicy did not 
hesitate to chide him to his face. 
James Monroe wrote directly to 
Jefferson and told him vhat the 
people uero saj’ing Jefferson 
ansu ered him that he had examined 
his heart and was convinced that 
every fiber of political ambition had 
been tom out The disapproval 
of men who had worked with him 
and had known his aims was a 
shook for -nhieh he had not been 
prepared. “I felt,” lie ends the 
letter, “that these injuries liad in- 
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flioted a wound on my spirit which 
only will be cured by the all-healing 
grave.” 

George Nicholas, some time 
later, published a letter containing 
a handsome apology Now Jefferson 
uas loft with almost no excuse for 
sulking in his retirement. 

X. RETURN TO BATTLE 

What fortified Thomas Jefferson 
in his resolve to staj^ out of politics 
W'as the fun he got out of being 
home. There were so manj' in- 
terests ho had had no time for uhile 
at Philadelphia and Whlliamsburg 
and during the feverish two j’cars 
of his governorship 

First and foremost among these 
hobbies was the completion of 
Monticello and its grounds. 

In becoming a gentleman far- 
mer, Jcffcr.son u as fuTfillmg one of 
his two ideals of the completely 
satisfactory life. His second ideal 
uas the life of the scientist Al- 
ready m his college days Jefferson 
liad learned from Professor Small 
to prefer exact information to hazy 
general statements So for five years 
lie had kept a very close account of 
the amount of rain tliat fell in the 
neighborhood, the coldest tompera- 
turo and the hottest as revealed by 
the tliermometer, and the diree.tion 
the uinds blow. Even non at 
Monticello Jefferson recorded the 
appearance and disajipearance of 
,snoM and ice, of the leaves of the 
djfferent trees, of the buds and 
fruits of the orchards, of the ticks 
and fireilics, and of many birds He 
observed the day of the year that 
each of the vegetables and fruits 
and berries reached his table. 

x\ll this information went into 
notebooks. Eiei\ ( oneeivablo fact 
of interest about Virginia that. 
Jefferson ever I'eard had none into 
tluisc notebooks Every ob.servatioji 
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that might ho usorul to himself or 
his neighbors he jotted down. So 
thorough was Jefferson’s descrip- 
tion of the natural resources, the 
products, the inhabitants, the 
boundaries, and the laws and cus- 
toms of his State that, witliout in- 
tending it. he became America’s 
first real gcn,graphcr. 

Since the birth of her second 
child Mrs. Jt-fierson had never quite 
regained her strength, growing 
weaker and weaker with time. On 
September 6, 1782, she lost her long 
dreary figlit for life Mrs Jefter-^on 
left, bc-sides her namesake Martha, 
two otlisr little daughters —Mary, 
who wa.j four, and Lucy Elizabeth, 
an infant Thoma.s Jefferson pro- 
mised himself to be both father and 
mother to them He hoped to heal 
his grief for Martha by caring for 
her children 

The country’s affairs wore now 
being run by the Congress establi- 
shed by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which had finally been ratified 
in 1781. While still at Araphill, 
Jefferson received word from this 
Congress that he had been appoint- 
ed a minister and was to go to Paris 
to help Benjamin Franklin and John 
Jay conclude the final treaty of 
peace with England. Jcffcr.son’.s 
friends, knowing of liis wife's death, 
now hoped that he ivould be willing 
to return to public life 

As a matter of fact, Jefferson 
was more than willing Ho \v,as 
eager. Hero was an n])portunity 
to lose himself in hard work and 
important services. 

It was midwinter when Jeffer- 
son hurried to Baltimore to embark 
on the French frigate that was to 
take him abroad. But he found 
tho frigate frozen in the icc and the 
English fleet still blockading the 
harbor. Before these difSciilties 
wore overcome, the belated mails 
arrived ivith tho nows that tho first 


draft of the peace treaty had al- 
ready been signed. Jefferson wasn’t 
needed. Was he destined never to 
see Enncc ^ 

Jefferson returned to Monticello. 
There ho spent a dismal summer. 
He worked hard as usual but he no 
longer took any joy in his work. 

Tn the meantime, Jefferson’s 
f*‘ie;>ds were still busy at getting 
him back into the thick of politics 
That summer he was chosen to ro- 
presont Virginia at the Congress 
of tho Confederation His duties 
began in November. 

One of the Congress’s pressing 
tasks V'as to establish a money 
system for the new nation Et was 
natural at first to think of adopting 
the Biitish system of coinage Four 
ffuthings nialte one penny, twelve 
pcnnic,s make one shilling, twenty 
shillings make a sovereign or one 
pound ; besides which, twenty-one 
shillings make a guinea, two ohill- 
ings make a florin, and two and a 
half shillings make a half crown 
At tho thought of this jumblo, Jeffer- 
son and several others threw ii]) 
their hands in dismay. Here was 
9 brand-new republic starting from 
serai ch — why not create a sensible 
system avhilc they had tho cli.anco * 

When Goiiverneur Morris pro- 
posed tho decimal system we 
now have, Jefferson immediately 
agreed with him. This meant that 
each coin could bo reckoned in 
terms of other coins liy tens T'm 
mills mrike one ce-nt , ton cents 
make one dime ;t8n dimes make one 
dollar , ten dollars make one eagle ; 
and BO on. The Spanish dollar was 
made the basis of American cur- 
rency. The world mill comes from 
the Latin and means a thousandth ; 
the word cent nioans hundredth , 
and rlin:c means a tenth. 

The most important w ork done 
liV Jefferson at this Congress was 
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the jilan lie drei?' up fertile govern- 
ment of the Northivest Territory, 
wliieli had been surrendered by 
Virginia to tlie Confedornoy. I’lrst 
of all his plan proposed that all 
territory no-.v on ned or later to be 
acquired by the United States 
should be divided up into States. 
This provided a fraiiieivork for the 
growth of the country. It made 
exiiansion a national instead of a 
State question. It pi evented the 
creation of tno different kinds of 
oitizcn.s, sonic belonging to States 
and some to the United States onlv 
Jefferson obviously had at the biuk 
of his mind a dream of a vast 
empire, comjiosed of many great 
States, closclj' bound up together 

Furthermore, Jefferson’s plan 
provided for the government of 
these territories before they be- 
came States The inhabitants might 
create their onn temporary govern- 
ments as long as they fulfilled two 
conditions. First, these gov eminonts 
must be republican in form and 
must admit no person to citizen- 
ship who held a hereditary title. 
Secondly, after the year 1800 there 
should be no slavery in any of this 
territorv'. 

Finally, any part of this terri- 
torj' co’iid bo admitted into the 
union as a State “on an equal foot- 
ing’" r.itli the original tliir:ec:i, as 
soon as it had as many free in- 
habitants as the least populous of 
those original thirteen States 

When Jefferson presented this 
plan to Congress, it was adopted and 
ratified— but only after a little 
amendment had been iii'crted 
which removed the conditions 
about hereditary titles and slaverj' 
In spite of these changes, the adop- 
tion of Jefferson’s plan for the 
treatment of Uiutccl States terri- 
torlob m.ikes him the father of the 
American .system of State-making. 
It is thanks to him that a citizen 
of California is iircciscly the same 


kind of American citizen as the 
citizen of Massachusetts. 

The last great task Jefferson 
engaged in vhile at the Congress 
was also intended to unite and 
strengthen the now republic lie 
pTopo.sed that ministers be sent 1 o 
all the European nations to nego- 
tiate commercial treaties. Europe 
should learn to look upon the 
United States as a single nation. 
Jeffirson drew uji a list of “Inslruc- 
tioiis" fc'i- American ambassadors 
at all foreign eapitals Tlic}' con- 
tained not only rules for making 
coirmei'cial treaties but also a sot 
of regulations for the moro humane 
conduct of n ars American ministers 
were to try to get all the European 
governments to pledge themselves 
to follow these regulations 

Joffi iMon's regulations forbade 
privateering, the molesting of 
neutrals, and the in, luring of farmers, 
fishermen, or other ehiiicns. There 
was to bo no confi.soation of pro- 
perty. no crovditig of prisoners into 
imbceltliy jJaces, no ravaging of 
seacoasts War, in short, was to be 
kept purely a matter of armies, of 
soldiers and sailors 

Thesii' lustnictions"’ were adopt- 
ed w hole-bee rtedlj’^. 

X7. FRANCE 

On the day that Congress adopt- 
ed Jefferson's “Instructioiw” for 
jiiiiiifteis abror.d it also appointed 
him a .'•ort of roving minister to 
Europe His duties would be to 
explain bir- document to Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams, who 
v.cro already in Palis, and to aid 
them in draw ing nu new treaties. 

On July 5, 17S-1, the day after 
the eighth aniiiver.snry of the sign- 
ing of the Dcfiliiif'tion of Indopon- 
donce, the ves.scl Ccics set nut iron 
Boilon Onboard voro Vr Tho- 
n.rs Jeifirson and his daughter 
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mistress Martha, on a mission to the 
court of France. 

The Jeffersons first took lodgings 
in Paris so that they might get 
acquainted i^ith the city before 
they settled down for good. Then 
her father put Martha in one of the 
famous convent schools to finish her 
education as a lady. Later he sent 
for his second daughter Polly and 
placed her in the same school. 

In Paris Jefferson was very hu.‘<y 
indeed First he had to explain to 
Franklin and Adams the new ins- 
tructions for mr4king treaties, includ- 
ing the new rules of warfare. Then 
the three ministers had to draw iij) 
special troatins to send to the many 
different courts of Europe. Mo.st of 
this work was earned on in Frank- 
lin’s home at Passy, a suhin-l) of 
Paris. 

Soon the three American dip- 
lomats had worked out a model 
treaty based upon Jefferson’s “Ins- 
tructions”. Franklin struck off 
some copies on his own little prin- 
ting press and sent them around to 
the French statesmen. 

The first to sign the treaty with 
America was Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. Negotiations wore .started 
with Denmark and nitli Tuscany 
Then Franklin finally received his 
permission to go home, and Jefferson 
was made ambassador in his 
place. 

With Franklin gone homo and 
Adams sent to England as American 
minister to that country, .Tefferson 
became both ambassador and consul 
at Paris. That is, he took care not 
only of all diplomatic matters but 
also commercial ones. 

Early in 1786 Jefferson received 
an encouraging message from 
London. England, wrote John 
Adams, seems at last ready to enter 
into a friendly' treaty with her 


former colonies. Would Jefferson 
]oin Adams in London and help 
earry it through ? Jefferson was 
delighted at the prospect of win- 
ning back the friendshij) of the 
mother country. He hastened to 
London, where the two American 
ambas.sadors quickly drew up a 
brief treaty'. 

Coming from his kindly', warm- 
hearted Paris, Jefferson was shocked 
at the treatoont he found Adams 
sxibjected to. “On my presentation, 
as usual, to the King and Queen at 
tlicir levees,” he wrote later, “it 
nos impossible for anything to be 
more ungracious than their notice 
of Mr Adams and myself.” To the 
Americans’ proposals the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was cold, conde- 
scending, and evasive. He never 
seemed to be able to grant them 
their requests for an interview, 
always having pressing engagements 
at the time. 

After seven weeks of this cool 
contempt, Jefferson gave up and 
returned to his French home. Jef- 
ferson therefore sympathized with 
the French ministers vhen they 
complained that American trade 
wont mostly' to England, despite 
the fact that Frarice was a better 
friend to the United States than 
was Groat Britain. But France, 
Jefferson had to reply, had a very' 
high tariff against imported goods. 
Americans could not sell their goods 
in Franco, and hence they could not 
afford to buy there. He urged the 
French to try out lower tariffs and 
even free trade Ho himself be- 
c<imo quite convinced of the super- 
ior Ity of free trade over tariffs. 

Jefferson kept a constant stream 
of information flowing from France 
to America. Four colleges — Yale, 
Harvard, William and Mary, and 
the College of Philadelphia— received 
letters from him regularly on any 
new inventions and disco r-eries that 
he might have come acrosa or heard 
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of. He even suggested lists of books 
that he thought should be included 
in their libraries. Out of gratitude 
for these services Yale sent him an 
honorary degree in 1780 and a a ear 
later Harvard did the same He 
■was the first to send to America 
ne-ws of the success of Watt's steam 
engine “by which a peck and a half 
of coal performs as much uoik i.s 
horse in a day.” Ho became excited, 
along with the rest of France, over 
the new experiments ■\\ith balhions, 
and studied the ncui science of 
aeronautics. 

One day uhile walking m the 
country near Paris Jefferson fell on 
his right hand and broke his wrist. 
It turned out to be a comxiound 
fracture, that is, the broken bone 
had been driven into the flesh, and 
it was never projierly set by the 
surgeon. Jefferson's right wrist was 
ever after stiff and weak It remain- 
ed to the end of his life a handicap 
that he never quite overcame It 
stopped the violin playing for good, 
but he learned in time to writo with 
his left hand almost as well as with 
his right 

XII. THE FAMILY ABROAD 

Events of troniendons import- 
ance were taking jilacc in France. 
The Revolution had leally started 

The winter of 1788-89 had been 
a frightful one in Paris, and the 
news from the rest of France w as no 
better. The countij' was in the 
grip of a depression Tliere was 
such a shortage of bread that among 
the aristocracy it became the smart 
thing for invited dinner guc.sts to 
bring their owm along w ith them 

Jefferson wrote a letter to 
America, which was published in 
the papers, asking for flour America 
sent France 35,000 barrels of flour 
as a result of this appeal 

In French ej cs, the w liter of the 


Declaration of Independence was 
the great apostle of the religion of 
liberty. He was not simply a 
theori-st, a man who talked large 
ideas , he was a practical statesman, 
a man who had drafted Virginia’s 
Bill of Riiigious Freedom and had 
drawn uji a complete plan for pub- 
lic education. 

Liberals and reformers like 
Lafayette tlu-refore thought it a 
great piece of good luck that Jeffer- 
.son .should lie iireisont at wliatjiro- 
mised to he tlie dawn of a now era 
m the liistory of France. But 
.synijiathctic though Jeilerson might 
bo w ith Lafayette’s political friends, 
and willing to give them the help 
they expected, he had after all been 
sent by his own government to the 
King of France, and it w ould be 
poorretuiii for the liospitality he 
had leceived to aid in plot,s against 
the King'.s go\ eminent 

On the othei hand, Jefferson was 
very much iiuh'hted to Lafayette, 
Alter his visit to the United 
States in ]7.'^-l, Lafayette had re- 
turned to become the protector of 
American interc.sts in France. Kow' 
he wa.s tinning to Jefferson for 
encouragement and advice. How 
could Jeilerson refuse him ’ Once, 
for instance, the llarquis asked if 
he could brini' a little party of eight 
men to JeJlcrsoii s liouso for dinner. 
When these nine Frenchmen sat 
down at Jelfirson s table, they 
turned out to be menibers of the 
new Patriot Party who had come 
togetlur to decide whether represen- 
tatives to the now assembly ought 
to be elected or hereditary, and 
whether the King should be allowed 
to \eto the laws they jiasscd. Aftci- 
wards Jefferson was afraid that in 
taking iiart, even silently, in such 
a .seditious gathering he had not 
ob.ser\od the jiroper etiquette for a 
Minister of the United States So 
he went to the French .Minister of 
Ffireiun Affairs and riferrrd ^cry 
delicatcl}' to what he had done But 
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it seemed that 1 he Foreign Minister 
knew all about it and quite ap- 
proved. 

Again, in July 1789, at the 
supreme moment of the Revolution, 
uhen the Estates General had mot 
to decide the future of the nation, 
this body jiaid homage to Jefferson 
For the committee it had appointed 
to draft a constitution called on 
this foreigner to sit in at its ses- 
sions and favor it with his advice. 
This honor, too, Jefferson had to 
decline for diplomatic reasons 

Just about ihis time President 
Washington finally sent .Tefferson 
permission to come home for a six 
months’ vacation By the tunc the 
news of this had reached Jeffenson 
and he could get ready and find a 
ship for America, the montlis of 
July, August, and September .slip- 
ped by. In these months the Revo- 
lution v as in full swing. Jeffe’-son 
V anted to stay, but go he must 
In anj' case he intended to bo back 
soon. 

XIII. «A REPUBLICAN COURT” 

A few days before Jeffer,son’.s 
ship left Lc Havre, the fir.st Presi- 
dent of the United Rtates named 
him tile first Secrctaiw of iS'.ate 

Jefferson did net receive the 
official appointment unJil he landed 
in Norfolk His first imjnilse was 
sim 2 ily to refuse the honor France 
was on the edge of great events, 
and it \i ould be a pity not to bo 
there when they liapxicned But 
Jefferson finalty let himself be con- 
vinced that his country needed him 
more in New York than it did in 
Paris. In the middle of February 
1790 he formally accepted the po.st. 
His daughter. Mademoiselle Martha, 
was to be married the next week 
to her cousin, Thomas Jfann 
Randolph. Shortly after the 
vedding Jefferson left Monticello 
to take up his duties in New 


York, then the capital of the 
Federal government. At Philadel- 
phia he stopped and visited Frank- 
lin The olcl man. shockingly thin 
but cheerful as ever, vas confined 
to his bed A month later Jefferson 
u as very glad he had had this talk 
vilh his old friend America’s wisest 
citizen u as dead 

During Jefferson’s absence in 
France, his disciple Madison had be- 
come the foremost man in the 
Hou.se of Representatives There 
Mas therefore no better man to tell 
Jefferson uhat had liappenerl at the 
f'onstitutional Convention, v'hat 
jiroblems had been solved, and 
Mhieh still awaited solution 

When Jefferson, in Pans, had 
first heard of the jiroceedings of the 
Convention, he had been very sus- 
picious of the ‘•bundle of com- 
promises'’ it hid turned out as a 
Constitution He thought too much 
liOMcr was being given to a Presi- 
dent, who might be re-elected over 
and over again, and not enough to 
the people's Representatives And 
where ivas the citizen's protection 
against the sort of tyranny the 
Revolution had been fought over ? 
He iirote to Madison suggesting 
that, after a certain number of 
iStates had aeeeiited the Constitution, 
the others should hold out against 
adojition until a Bill of Rights had 
been included Jefferson wanted the 
United States Government solemnly 
to bind itself never to permit 
certain acts. It should guarantee 
free speech, free 2 ’rc“ss, freedom of 
assembly, freedom of religion, and 
trial by jury in all cases. He also 
wanted to see standing armies and 
monopolies, or trusts, forbidden. 

Most of these ideas were also be- 
ing fought for at home by George 
Mason and others. Eventually 
Madison got the first session of 
Congress to pass the first ten amend- 
ments to the Con.stitution as the 
nation’s Bill of Rights. But even 
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before this Jefferson had been ■n'on 
over to thinking that the Constitu- 
tional Convention had done as well 
as might be expected 

To Jefferson, fresh from a 
country that uas aluaj's singing 
the praises of America's •‘republican 
simplicity”, the most striking fea- 
ture of American society was its 
growing snobbishness. As Secretary 
of State Jefferson was invited out 
to homes that were considered the 
“best sodety,” and thesf he dis- 
covered were the homes of old 
Tories Before Jefferson’.*! arriial. 
this clique of ‘ best jicotile"’ had 
been ridiculously excited over tlic 
title to bo used in addrcs-img I\Ir. 
Washington. All the titles of the 
princes of Europe wore closely exa- 
mined. Even Vice Presiilent John 
Adams was horrified that tlic Chief 
Executive of this e mntry should be 
addressed sim]ily as ‘•ilr. Presi- 
dent ” But Mt.dison, as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, made 
the dry suggestion tha( Adams road 
the Constitution, M hero Mr Wash- 
ington's title w as plainly ;xi\ en - 
“Pre.sideiit of the United States '' 

It was Hamilton’s idea to keep 
the President as inaccessible to the 
people as vas the King of England 
Now and then tA'ashington might 
invite imjiortant personages to 
dinner, but on such occasions lie 
was not to remain long at the table 
Senators, since they \\ ere the Ame- 
rioan substitute for a House of 
Lords, could speak to the Precideiit 
face to face, but not more Repre- 
sentatives. and certainly mi foreigner 
uitli a rank lower than that of 
Ambassador. Jefferson did not bke 
all this royalism. A nation based 
on the Declaration of Independence 
had no business acting as did the 
society of New York and Philadel- 
phia Jefferson’s oiiinions u ere far 
from pojiular among America's 
new would-be aristocrats Though 
they could not have titles, they 
could still pride themselves on their 


wealth It u as this early in our 
history that there began to show it- 
self what others have alwaj's accus- 
ed Americans of having as a reli- 
gion — the worship of uealth. 

The high priest of this vigorous 
little religion was Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Wasliington’s Secretary' of the 
Treasury Born in the West Indies, 
as a boy Hamilton had always 
dreamed of becoming a great 
general Vflieii he was fiflien, 
a luirrnane swept the i-iland of St. 
f'roix llaini’lon wrote such a bril- 
liant account of it fore newspaper 
that a ])iiblic .subscript ion was taken 
up to send this young genius to 
America to be educated When the 
Revolution broke out, he was a 
student at King's College, now 
Columbia University At seventeen 
he wrote some very pojmlur pam- 
phlets 111 lavor of the colonies and 
at nineteen ho becanii' a lieutenant 
colonel and aide to Oenornl tVashing- 
ton Hamilton was so good i.t 
eomjiosition that Wa,shington kept 
him as his secretary, though the boy 
begged for a command in the field. 
This was not given to him until the 
battle of Yorklown 

After tlie peace treaty Hamilton 
served as a member of the first 
Congress but liis duties soon eon- 
vineed him that the Jnitcd Slati’S 
had an uiisali, factory form of 
government. He ))ee,''mc one of the 
le. ders in ealliiig to.'ctlier the Con- 
.stitiitional Convention LaKr ho 
worked like a Titan to liavc the 
Constitution adojited, though be 
])rivately eonsidered it a rather 
.quni le.ss !• Hair 

la the first idaoe he did not 
think the Federal gov ornment cen- 
tralized enough. He wanted the 
President i iid Sen. dors elected for 
life 'J'lic J’re.sideiit was to liave 
more ])ower.s than e\i n I\mg thorge 
was unsiuv'essfully askiini for He 
thought the Gov ( riKii s of the vari- 
ous States sboukl be appuiiit-'d by 
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the President and the Senate. Only 
men of property should have the 
vote. Ofcred the post of Secretary 
of Ihe Treasury, Hamilton accepted 
the position eapeily. threw him- 
self into the v ork, took on a great 
number of tasks, and soon began 
to consider lumseJf a sort of prime 
minister. 

This was the man uho met 
Jefferson on his arrival at New 
York. As the tvo faced each other, 
neither knew, at least Jefferson 
did not know, that thej^ Herein 
reality bitter enemies For theirs 
■were two different tyjics of nunds 
that are ahiais m conflict Hitli each 
other — and tlii.s time the jirlze of 
the content u ould be the future of 
America Hamilton san all glory 
in the past, Jefferson in the future 
Jefferson had at first objected to 
the Constitution beeau.so it had no 
Bill of Rights protecting the citizen 
against tjranny , Hamilton’.s objec- 
tions were on the ground that the 
central government did not have 
enough pou er. It u as enough for 
an idea to lie now and untried for 
Jefferson to be interested in it and 
for Hamilton to be siisjnciou.s of it. 

In the eighteenth century a now 
idea was gaining ground tlirough- 
out the cuilized uorld JeffoiNon’s 
mind and tcmperanient uere ol the 
kind to be most impressed by this 
idea. The idea iias called ••pro- 
gress” Hitherto jieople had u.sually 
been afraid of change, of the future, 
of the unknoun. But science on the 
one hand, and the American Revo- 
lution on the other, had proved 
that changes could be for the better, 
that the future was full of changes 
anyway, that the unknown was 
like a mine full of gold waiting to 
be dug up 

Hence you faced the future with 
optimism and courage, uith faith 
and hope In other uords you 
tried to keep the attitude of a 
young man instead of an old one. 


To Hamilton, all this was nonsense. 
Whatever existed was better than 
whatever did not yet exist. Once 
John Adams said that the British 
form of government woidd be the 
best in the world if you took away 
the corruption that -nent with it. 
Hamilton replied at once that with- 
out its corruption it would be less 
perfect. Corruption made it possible 
for the “best peojilc”, the wealthy'-, 
to run filings as they pleased, and 
•nhatever the “best people” pleased 
ua.s best. Hamilton iras the leader 
of the government party, the Fed- 
eralists, and the strong man of 
Washington's first Cabinet. 

There were only four members in 
this first Cabinet. Be.sides Jefferson 
and Hamilton, there were General 
Knox, Secretary of War, and 
Krlmund Randolph, Attorneys Gen- 
eral General Knox stood four- 
.scjtiaro behind H.Mmlton His yiet 
ideas were a sla uling army and the 
abolition of all State governments 
Edmund Randolph iias a distant 
couwn of Jefferson's, the hon of the 
John Randolph who quit the colon- 
ies, to go to live in England. 
Edmund Randoljih had enlisted 
Hith Washington as soon as his 
lather left the country He had 
later been a Governor of Virginia. 
He was the sort of man who could 
not quite make up his mind be- 
cause he could always see both 
sides of an argument. The result 
Has that he would go with the side 
that pushed him hardest. 

None of these things did Jeffer- 
son know when, on his arrival in 
New York, he was met by the 
Secretary of the Treasury?, who 
walked him up and down in front 
of Washington’s residence for half 
an hour, earnestly beseeching his 
help to save the Union from des- 
truction There was a certain bill 
before Congress which the members 
of the (Southern iStates refused to 
pass If this bill h ere not passed 
into a law the Northern States 
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threatened to secede Would Jefl'er- 
son please speak to the gentlemen 
from the South and got them to 
consent to the passage of the law ^ 
Otherwise, the Union vas doomed 

In order to understand this 
critical bill, upon -a Inch tlie exis- 
tence of tho Union seemed to de- 
pend, we shall have to go hack 
among Hamilton's activities before 
Jefferson arrived on t.lio scene As 
soon as tlie new government had 
begun to ojierate, Hamilton had 
worked out a complete iirogram 
of finance. His program had three 
main points in it. Tlie first was 
that the United States should 
promise to pay all the debts it had 
contracted during the Revolu- 
tionary War, dollar for dollar, with 
interest. This seems at first sight 
fair enough, but in the meantime 
this is what had happened 

The Continental Congress and 
after it tho Confederation had very 
soon run out of money. They liad 
therefore paid their soldiers, and 
the farmers who had sujiplied food 
to the armj', with iiroinissory note.s 
Since, before tho adojition of tlic 
Constitution, the government could 
collect very few taxes, it was not 
able to make good on these pro- 
missory notes They 1 here fore dro])- 
pod in value, and soldiers and 
farmers who needed money badly 
were compelled to sell tliem for ten 
or fifteen per cent of the amount 
printed on them Little by little 
wealthy men w'ho knew iiliet was 
coming had been buying up Ihesc 
promissory notes veiy elieaply 
The Senators know of Hamil- 
ton’s program and some of tliem 
quietly bought up tho soldiers' 
wages. The Senators told a few of 
their merchant friends in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, and 
these cautiously bought up the 
claims of farmers who had not yet 
heard Hamilton’s iirogram Thus, 
when the bill for “tlic funding of 
the national debt” came up before 


Congress, many rich men and 
Congressmen stood to become richer 
H the bill were passed. But many 
poor soldiers and farmers were 
bound to become angiy at hearing 
how they had been cheated. 

Was it honest for Congressmen 
to yotc on a measure that would 
make them xiersonally rich ( 
Hamilton w as frankly not interested 
in the morality of the question. 
If the law when iiasicd wmuld make 
eeruiin rich iiion richer, it would 
hare precisely the result lor which 
jramilton had created his financial 
program— he would win over tho 
support of the wealthy for his 
government Bettor the siip25ort of 
a hundred w ealthy men than that 
of ten thousand jiaiqiers. 

Yor the govermnen' was not to 
redoom these limited certificates 
with cash. It was to gi\o now 
liroimssory notes for the old ones. 
But tliese newy promissory notes 
w ere sure to he paid at full value 
111 time, and they w’ould bo bearing 
interest regularly. This meant that 
anyone w ho owned these iiromissory 
notes would support the govern- 
ment heart and soul, and would 
ojipose any r.idiciil changes in it, 
fi'r liow else, would ho bo sure oi 
geliiiig Ills money hack ? 

This was the heart ol Ilannltoirs 
jioiicy. Interest would hohl the 
••best pco])lc’ , for the rest there 
was — force, a strong central guvera- 
iiient with a stamluig army. 

When llie hiii lor ■■fundiiig the 
national dclil ’ Ciinie u]), a lew' hold 
out for haj mg the certificates at 
the market valae only, so that 
speculators might not amass un- 
earned fortunes Madison asked 
for a eoinproniise measure wdiich 
would be fair to Hie original holders 
of the eertificatc.s, tlie soldiers and 
farmers But .scll'-inleicst won the 
day, and Point One oi llainilton's 
pnigram w'as comiilctcd 
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When the news of his victory 
finally leaked back to the remote 
settlements in the South and West, 
there was a rumbling of protest 
and revolt. Not only had certam 
farmers been cheated by specula- 
tors, but tlie speculators were to 
bo paid out of taxes Since the 
people, the farmers, paid the taxes, 
this meant that they were to pay 
their own cheaters for cheating 
them ! 

Hamilton’s policies were or sit- 
ing an opposing party under 
Jefferson which, for lack of a better 
name, could only be called for the 
time being Anti-Federalist This 
party, as yet iinorgani-icd. was 
based on a dete .tation of llanulton'.s 
program and a belief in democracy 
Hamilton and the Federalists w'ero 
not the W'lse jiolitioians they 
thought themselves Living in the 
East they forgot that nine tenths 
of the country’s population lived 
on farms and in villages, and did 
not aiiprovo of all these favors to 
merchants and biisincs.smcn at 
their expense. In the East, men 
without property could not vote 
Of all the New England States, 
only Vermont had nnivcr.sal suf- 
frage In 1790, New York J;ad 
over 13,000 grown male rc.sidents, 
hut only 13*H) of them (iould vote 
But in die new Stat.-'K farther we.st, 
democracy in politics was a fact, 
and hero the embittered veterans 
of the Revolutionary War and the 
farmers who felt thomselvc,s cheated 
were a power that could not !)■ 
lightly dismissed 

In the meaiitiinj Hamilton was 
going ahead with Point 'Two of his 
throe-pait financial program, the 
“a.saumption of State debts”. The 
various State governments had also 
contracted debts, which at this time 
amounted to about twenty million 
dollars. Hamilton’s plan was for 
the Federal government to take 
over these debts and add them to 
its own, paying as before out of 


taxes. 

Again a fair-seeming idea that 
needs a little explanation. In the 
first place, those States, principally 
111 the South, who had already paid 
up most of their debts did not gain 
much b 3 '^ it. These States, after 
paj’ing their own debts, would also 
have to pay the debts of other 
States through taxes on farmers. 
Also there would be the inevitable 
speculators who had bought up the 
debts cheaply and expected to be 
enriclied for iiotlimg 

Again Hamdmn w'as thinldng 
along the samea line.s as before. 
The government would owe more 
people money, and these people 
would support the government. 
Also, the central government would 
therob.y become more important 
tlian the State governments The 
Si note passed his “assumption bill” 
behind closed doors, but in the 
House of Rejiresentitives, which 
was open to vislitor.s, the bill was 
defeated b,y the close vote of 31 to 
29. For days the House had to 
adjourn without doing any business, 
because the two sides were so angry 
with each otlier that tJicy would 
not discuss an.ythiiig else 

This wais tbn tangle of affairs 
m Hamilton’s mind w lion he met 
Jefferson. The Northern States, he 
said, were threatening to secede, 
and they would surely do it if the 
‘•assumption hill” were not passed. 
Jefferson invited several of the 
leaders of both sides to his rooms, 
gaam them a dinner, and urged 
them to come to some agreement 
that would not disrupt the Union 

Now for some time there had 
been much debate as to where 
the capital of the United States was 
to be So Jefferson brought this 
question up as one on which some 
bargainitig could be done. The 
North wanted “assumption” more 
than it did the capital The 
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Northern delegates, headed by 
Robert Morns, therefore guaranteed 
that two of them -Hould vote to 
build a now capital on the Potomac 
if two Southerners would vote lor 
the assumption of State debts. 
Point Two of Hamilton’s program 
was won. 

For once Jefferson had stepjied 
out of his charaoter. Ho had acted 
as compromiser u hen his usual role 
was to take a lirm stand On a ques- 
tion In after years he bittcrlj' re- 
gretted his part in the eoinjironuse. 
For the “danger” to tlio Union had 
been mostly in Hamilton's mind 
When Hamilton’s third point came 
iqi shortly thereafter, Jefferson was 
prepared for it Hamilton had all 
along planned a “Bank of the 
United States” which was to be 
owned partly by the governmont 
but largely by private iiitoivsts. 
As before, the Senate at once passed 
Hamilton’s third jiroposal, but the 
Anti-Federalists in the House of 
Representatives, led by Madison, 
attacked it vigorously. 

When the bill finally came up 
for Washington’s signature, he 
asked both Hamilton and Jelferson 
to write out their opiiuon.s ol it. 
From the two jiapers then n rnten 
comes the great controversy that 
was to be so often and seriousl.t 
debated in the Hinted States 
government shouhl the Coie-titu- 
tion be strictly or liberally interpre- 
ted ? 

In Ins report on the “bank Inll" 
Jefferson closed Ins rcinarks w ith a 
piece of advice to Washington that 
shows how ho tvas always looking 
beyond the particular problem into 
the future After attacking the 
“bank bill” as undesirable ; after 
trying to prove that it was also 
unconstitutional , and after point- 
ing out the dangers of a loose in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, he 
weakened his own arguim nts as 
follows. If, said Jefferson, the 


President could not decide whether 
the law was constitutional or not, 
and if he was not quite sure that 
Congress had made a very bad 
mistake, then he should sign the 
bill anj way. For in such a case 
the President should always allow 
the legislature to have its uay 
He ilioidd use his veto power as 
little as 2 >ossible. 

Why does Jefferson prefer to lot 
Congress have its way desjuto the 
fact that it has just passoil a law 
which ho disiqqirove.s ol ^ It is lie- 
fiiusc ho lookc'd u])on Congress as 
representing the people mere than 
the President does. He did not 
feel that any one man should stand 
in the w ay of the peojile’s w ill. 

Wasliington signed the bill, and 
Hamilton won all the three points 
ol has financial program, it 
was now his purpose to create a 
maniifaciuring industry tliat would 
be as great ns England s Unfor- 
tunately the United 8tates was a 
farming country. Whence would 
come the labor for America's now 
mills and factories f Again we 
could learn from England More 
than half tlie workers in English 
cotton nulls weio women and 
children llaniiilon could see 
nothing alarining in this The 
wealth oi the connlry seemed to 
liini far more imporlant tliaii the 
]>ossibility that liitiiio Americans 
might grow u)) s'.iintcd in body and 
miml through lack ol schools and 
flesh air 

First, then. Hamilton put 
throiuih increased import duties to 
jirotect the mfiint industiies from 
ioi'cigii coinpetnion Again the 
farmer had to pa_v in the form of 
higher jirices for his goods Then 
going from woids to deeds, the 
energetic Secretaiy ol the Trea.sury 
heljiod start a factoiw ,icar the 
beautiful P.issiii.' Falls ol New 
Jeibcy, in what b'-camc the i ity of 
Paterson. But the f.irmer.s pro- 
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tested loudly. They were indignant 
beeause the factory owners’ charter 
gave them the right to dig canals 
on anj’ man’s land. Even the other 
faotorj' owners were outraged when 
thej’^ heard that Hamilton's new 
factoiy was not to bo taxed for ten 
years and that its employees were 
to he excused from military service. 

There is no doubt of Hamilton’s 
genius. He was a financial giant, 
brilliant and forceful. And, though 
he helped make many shady busi- 
nessman and politician rich by 
his program, ho himself seems to 
have renui'iied honest all the 
w'hilc 

In comjia i on \\ itli Hamilton, 
Jefferson did not at first make so 
splendid an improssiun Jefferson's 
duties were not of so important or 
striking a sort His opposition to 
Hamilton, to the sort of country 
Hamiltoh uished to make of 
America, to the type of American 
Hamilton favored, grew slowly at 
first. 

XIV. THE DUEL IN THE 
CABINET 

When Franco became a rejndi- 
lic, Jefferson was extremely anxiou.s 
that this new government should 
succeed. Hamilton looked with 
dread and hatred on tlie French 
Revolution. He hoped that 
England would smash the diiro- 
cratie monstrosity Thus there 
were growing up two attitudes 
toward Europe in America : pro- 
British (Hamilton) and pro-French 
(Jefferson) Iti.as Hamilton who 
first took the offensive. 

At first England bad not 
deigned to send a minister to the 
United States Her business was 
conducted through an unofficial 
agent. Colonel George Beckwith 
Jefferson refused to have anything 
to do with him. England must 


recognize the dignity of the United 
States by sending a real official 
minister. So instead of trying to 
do business w ith the Secretary of 
State Colonel Beckwith always 
turned to the Secretary of the 
Treasury when he needed informa- 
tion or help. 

Later, w'hcn this agent was 
replaced by a minister, George 
Hammond, that gentleman 
followed in the colonel’s foot- 
steps He even wrote to his 
superiors in London that he pre- 
ferred to have no relations with 
Jefferson that w'ere not absolutely 
necessary. 

In spite of the terms of the treaty 
of peace with England, British 
troops still remained in the North- 
west Territorj'. When this was 
brought to Hammond’s attention, ho 
incautiously remarked that they be- 
longed there by right, since it was 
m reality English territory. Where- 
upon Jefferson drew up a reply 
to the English government that 
not only demolished any such 
claims, but that promised to back 
uj) the American claims with action 
Jefferson had no desire to go to 
war with England America could 
always boj'cott the rich British 
trade, or put an embargo on it. 

Hammond, very much perturbed 
over Jefferson's reply, turned as 
usual to his sympathetic friend 
Hamilton Hamilton, who told 
the British minister that this report 
represented only Mr Jefferson’s 
persoral anti-British feeling, not 
Washington’s or the Cabinet’s, and 
that its "violent language” was 
most deplorable. When Hammond 
sent the report to London, he also 
included a note giving the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The British government could 
safely ignore the report, he thought. 
The British government did. 

This little piece of unpatriotic 
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disloyalty of Hamilton’s has come 
to light only in recent years, but 
it rindoubtedly played its part in 
adding to the bitterness and tension 
in the Cabinet. 

In the spring of 1701 occurred 
an incident which made these feel- 
ings flare up violently on both sides. 
The chief newspaper mouthpiece of 
the Federalists was the Gazette of 
the United States, edited by John 
Fenno. In the v inter of 1700 the 
Gazette had hailed 111111 traiisjiorts 
of joy tho publication of Edmund 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France 

Edmund Burke was a name 
dear to Americans. He had in 
England defended their rights 
against his own king. But ho ivas 
over sixty now, and one revolution 
had teen quite enough for this 
rospectahlo Englishman. Besides, 
when ho heard how the Pans mob 
had attacked Versailles, c.illing 
Queen Marie Antoinette vile names, 
he wept sentimental tears Tho 
high point of 1ns Reflections is a 
description of this Queen’s beauty, 
youth, and splendor Fortunately 
for the Eojiublicans in America, 
there happened to be living in Eng- 
land at this lime Thomas Paine, the 
man v ho had jilayed so imiiortant 
a part in t.ho Amorican Revolution 
In 1776 hispamjihlet C'maaiQH iS'ense 
had brought out into the o])en the 
movement for American indejiend- 
ence that led iij) to tho Doolaratimi. 
When the Revolutionary War had 
at iiist gone against the colonists, 
his senes of tracts called The rnsi,s 
gave them back tlieir courage 

When Burke's Reflections on the 
Revolution in Prance appeared, Tom 
Paine leaped into the fray witli 
joy. In the spring of 1791 appeared 
his answer. The Rights of Man, a 
passionate defense of the French 
Revolution. Before the British 
government got around to sujiprcss- 
ing it, tins work had sold m enor- 


mous quantities, and of course made 
its way to America. 

A friend of Madison's was the 
first to receive a copy. Madison 
borrowed it and passed it on to 
Jefferson. Jefferson was all enthu- 
siasm for this brilliant defense of 
democracy In the meantime 
Madison’s friend asked to have Ins 
copy back, ns he had iiromised to 
send it to a Philadelphia printer. 
To save this friend time .uul 
trouble Jefferson himself promised 
to send the work to the iirinter after 
he had finished reading it This 
JclTerson finally did, sending along 
VI ith tho pamphlet a little note to 
explain the delay and express his 
thanks. 

'Tam extremely pleased to find 
it viill he rcininted here,” he vroto, 
•'and that something at length is to 
bo publicly said against tho politi- 
cal heresies which have sprung up 
again.<.t us I have no doubt our 
citi/.on.s will rally a second time 
around tho standard of Common 
Sense ’ 

When the American edition 
appeared. Jefferson v\as as much 
suri>ri'-c(l. as were his political 
cnemich to find that his little note, 
■signed mill Ins name and his 
oll'icial title, had boon used as a 
preface to the book Particnlarlv 
indignant was the British agent, 
who asked v\hat the American 
yccivtary of State meant by recoin 
mending pamphlet .SHp])res.‘'i'd 

by His Majesty Shocked and 
indiiinant were tho P'ulaclelphiii 
.iristocrats Hurt .mil indignant 
v\as Vice President John Adam.i, 
who felt that the whole thing was 
an attack uiion himself So did 
his son John Quincy Adams in 
Boston, who at once sat down to 
write a scries of articles that sncoicd 
at Tom Panic. Tom .Jetfcrion. and 
democracy and ])raiscd the Briti !i 
gov ernment 
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Madison defended Jtffcrson in 
writing, and behind Madison there 
were the hundreds of thousands 
who did not write but thought as 
ho did — the farmers of the now 
West, the veterans of the Revolu- 
tion, the masses who had taken 
the Declaration of Independence 
seriously. 

All over the country Anti- 
Federalist societies began to spring 
up, using as their models the French 
political clubs. The democratic 
part of the country was at last 
aroused The two political aides 
were being clecrlj’ marked off from 
each other 

Now that the Anti-Federalists 
were h(iginning to organise them- 
selves into a democratic and repub- 
lican party, they needed a news- 
paper that would do for Jeffenson's 
friends what the Gazette of the Hutted 
States u as doing for Hamilton and 
his friends So on October 31, 
1791, appeared the first issue of 
the National Gazette. Its editor 
was the poet, Philii) Froneeu. 
Freneau u as an ideal editor for the 
National Gazette A born rebel, a 
poet of freedom, he had no love for 
the English government The first 
issue of the journal contained 
articles in praise of Tom Paine, 
attacking Burke, and criticizing 
Hamilton’s jiolicies In later issues 
there were references to Senators 
and Congressmen who had made 
huge profits by voting for Hamil- 
ton’s bills 

Every time Hamilton picked up 
this newspaper, he grew more 
furious. His anger was directed 
not at Freneau but at Jefferson, 
whom he considered the real father 
of these articles. At last Hamilton 
could stand these attacks no 
longer, and urote a series of 
venomous articles for Fenno’s 
paper, signing them variously “An 
American,” “Amicus,” “A Plain, 
Honest Man,” etc , etc He 


claimed that Jefferson was paying 
out the government’s good money 
for the support of this rascal 
Freneau so that the latter could 
attack the govenimont that fed 
him. 

W’ashington was grieved by the 
personal tone which the conflict 
was now taking on He wrote 
letters to Hamilton and Jefferson, 
reminding them how difficult his 
omi situation was being made by 
all tins backstairs fighting, and beg- 
ging them to be more charitable 
with each other. 

Hamilton’s reply admitted that 
he had ivritten the articles in 
Fenno’s Gazette. But, he said, 
Mr. Jefferson had never ceased 
oppo.sing him from the moment he 
came to New York. Had not Mr 
Jefferson created the National 
Gazette with the principal idea of 
making the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury hateful to the people * 

Jefferson’s letter explained again 
that he differed with Mr. 
Hamilton’s system not because it 
■was Hamilton’s but because such a 
sj'stem would undermine the 
republic by putting a certain 
department (the Treasury) over 
tlic peojilc’s elected legislature 
(Congi’p.ss) Furthermore, Jefferson 
comjilained, since they were on the 
subject, ho might mention that 
Mr Hamilton was constantly 
interfering in his department, parti- 
cularly in relation to England and 
France 

All this bickering in the Cabinet, 
all this abuse from Hamilton’s 
party, all these disapproving frowns 
of the "best people,” were begin- 
ning to get on Jefferson’s nerves 
He who had been looked up to as 
the prophet of a new order in the 
drawing rooms of France was reviled 
as a "filthy democrat” by the 
judges, in the colleges, from the 
pulpits, and in the drawing rooms 
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of Fliiladelphia. 

In March 1792, with Washing- 
ton’s first term only one more year 
to run, Jefferson began actively to 
prepare for his retirement to 
Monticclio. 

When in 1792 Washington was 
elected for a second term, the Presi- 
dent asked Jefferson not to resign 
This plea was seconded by Madison, 
Monroe, Page, and Edmund Ran- 
dolph. He mii.st do this for tlie eoun- 
tr 3 ^ save it from the Federalists, 
and not allow people to say that 
Hamilton had driven him out of 
office At last Jefferson gave in. 
He would remain in the Cabinet a 
■while longer. 

No sooner had Jefferson c greed 
to stay in Philadelphia, than the 
struggle betvoen the Federalists 
and the new party of Democratic 
Republicans burst out vith more 
fury than ever before Again the 
question was, what shall be our 
attitude toward Franco and toward 
England ? This conflict uas brought 
to a head by the Genet affair 

Edmund Charles Genet, the new 
minister sent to America by the 
Revolutionary government of 
France, uas a jierson of more 
enthusiasm th.iii tact. He landed 
at Charleston on the frigate Emhuf- 
cade From there he sent the frigate 
on ahead to Philadelphia while he 
made the journey by land, in order 
to become acquainted -with this 
sister republic. People flocked in 
from everyu here to cheer the emis- 
sary of revolutionarj' Franco. 

The Enibuscade arrived in Phila- 
delphia first. As the frigate came 
into harbor, it gave a thundering 
salute of fifteen guns, one for each 
State in the Union. All day the 
Philadelphians swarmed over the 
ship, wliore they were given a 
hearty welcome. 


In the meantime matters had 
grou n very tense in the ([Jabinct. 
How should the American govern- 
ment treat this "upstart” Genet ? 
Hamilton had written out a set of 
questions for Washington to ask 
his Cabinet. 

First question • Should Genet 
be received at all ? 

“Yes, v/ith qualifications,” said 
Hamilton 

“Yes, unqualified! j',” said Jef- 
ferson. 

Secondly ; Should we treat with 
Genet if e receive him ? 

There is no proof, said Hamilton, 
that the execution of the King u as 
just Why should ue throu in our 
lot uith a new roimhlic that so 
many respectable governments are 
opposed to * Therefore, let us 
receive him, but not treat him like 
a regular minifstcr. 

Jefferson said • If we receive 
the minister at all, we recognize 
his goveinment. How can wo reoog- 
nizo this goveinment by receiving 
itsministir and then, by refusing 
to treat u it li him, refuse to recog- 
nize his government ? 

Thiidly : What is nou the con- 
dition of our old treaties with 
France ’ 

Said Hamilton • Wc made tla sc 
treaties vith the King There is 
no longer any King Hence {|i.> 
treaties are annulled. 

Jefferson ansuered . It is ilie 
nation, the people, of France v jtli 
whom ue made the tre-aties. Thev 
used to carry on tlieir affairs uilh ,i 
king, noiv tluy do uithoiit oiu- 
Tins is none of our businc.'-s bill is 
the private affair of France. I'oi 
that matter, both of us have ehaiie"‘(l 
our government since signing il,c 
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treaties Do you forget that ne 
adopted our Constitution afterward ? 
Both nations, however, still exist, 
and the treaties are still good. 

These opinions of Jefferson be- 
came the guiding principles of our 
State Department in settling most 
problems of recognition ever since. 

Washington decided to receive 
Genet, but to remain neutral in 
France’s war with England and 
the other kingdoms of Europe 

Genet u ound up his triumphal 
tour in Philadelphia, tuo weeks 
behind the Embuscade. He was 
greeted cordially by Secretary 
Jefferson, but when he called on 
the President he got a rather frigid 
recejition. Ho could not under- 
stand why the President, his Cabi- 
net, and the majority of Congress 
were not in sympathy with repub- 
lican France Had he not seen 
with his own eyes that three fourths 
of the people were enthusiastically 
behind him ^ From amazement at 
the difference between the American 
people and the American govern- 
ment, Genet began to go over 
into irritation. He claimed that 
the treaties between France and 
the United States permitted him 
to fit out piivateers to capture 
British ships, as he had already 
done at Charleston. Jefferson ex- 
plained to him that Washington 
had decided to remain neutral in 
France’s wars and would not jiermit 
him to fit out privateers in .America. 
But the American people was not 
neutral • Genet indignaiitlj^ pointed 
out. That may be true, sakl 
Jefferson, but the President had 
decided The President ! ex- 

claimed Genet, but isn’t this a re- 
pithlic, don’t the people do the 
deciding here through their Con- 
gress ? Yes, Jefferson patiently ex- 
plained, Congress makes the law's 
but the Pre.sident enforces them, 
and no one can force the President 
to enforce them Genet stood up 


and bowed to Mr. Jefferson He 
could not, he said, make him his 
eomplim.ents upon such a Constitu- 
tion 

From this time on Genet’s 
actions became slightly insane. He 
was still under the delusion that he 
could appeal to the people over 
the head of the government. He 
outfitted more privateers ; he formed 
a Jacobin revolutionary club ; he 
organized a troop of mounted 
Frenchmen in the United States. 

Among the prizes captured by 
the Embuscade w'as the British 
vessel Little Sarah Genet rcchrist- 
ened her Le Petit Democrate (The 
Little Democrat), outfitted her, and 
jirepared to sail from the mouth of 
the Delaware, which was within a 
mile or two of the President’s 
Philadelphia house. Washington 
W'as then away at Mount Vernon, 
and Jefferson made Genet promise 
that he would not let “The Little 
Democrat” sail until Washington 
returned For it was suspected 
that she had American arms and 
citizens on board, and Jefferson 
wanted the President to decide 
w'hat to do about her. 

Hamilton was all for erecting a 
battery on Mud Island to fire on 
the Petit Democrate if she should 
attempt to sail before the President 
came back from Mount Vernon. 
Considering the politeness with 
w'hich Hamilton swallowed every 
insult from England, this foolish 
plan made Jefferson lose his temper 
"The erection of a battery,” ho point- 
ed out, “might stimulate the ship 
to leave. A French fieet of twenty 
men-of-war and a hundred and fifty 
merchant vessels were hourly ex- 
pected in the Delaware and might 
arrive at the scene of blood in order 
to join in.” 

The battery was not erected. 
When Washington returned, sick 
of the squabbles in his Cabinet, he 
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determined to let the Supreme 
Court settle all such questions in 
the future. Within three daj’s the 
Petit Dcmocrate put out to sea 

A list of Genet’s undiplomatic 
acts was sent to France with a copy 
of Jefferson’s letters of remons- 
trance. France was asked to recall 
her minister. Jefferson’s last act 
as Secretary of State was to send 
one of these letters of remonstrance 
to Genet For, in spite of Washmg- 
ton’s pleas, Jefferson had now final- 
ly made up his mind to re.‘'ign 

Genet was recalled, France at 
the same time asking the United 
States to take back her Gouverneur 
Morris, whose activities were cer- 
tainly equally undiplomatic. But 
Genet, having fallen in love with 
the daughter of George Clinton, 
the stanch Republican Governor of 
Now York, married her, became an 
American citizen, and lived here 
for the rest of his hfc. 

XV. FRANCE OR ENGLAND ? 

Jefferson resigned his position 
in the Cabinet on the last day of 
the j'ear 1793. For tiio and a half 
years ho vas allowed to devote 
himself to liia old love — Monlicello. 
He rebuilt the hoiiso, he farmed, 
he entertained visitors, he wrote 
letters He ivas quite happy. Ho 
was over fifty now and oitpected to 
live out his days as the pnvato 
gentleman farmer He refused 
Washington’s offers to come back 
to his job 111 Philadelphia. 

Hamilton resigned two years 
after Jefferson, to practice law' in 
New York. But Hamilton, too, 
still remained the leader of his 
party. Now when it became known 
that Washington declined to serve 
a third term as President, the Re- 
publicans at once insisted on nomi- 
nating Jefferson for the ofiicc 
The Federalists nominated John 
Adams. This was not according 


to Hamilton’s plans at all. Adams 
was a good Federalist, but he did 
not take orders easily, and he was 
one of the few' Federalists who 
did not think that the sun rose and 
set by Mr Hamilton’s commands. 
So Hamilton w orked hard to defeat 
Adams and have another Federa- 
list, Thomas Pinckney elected. 

The result of this little cons- 
piracy was ver}' sad for Hamilton, 
lor not only was Adams elected, 
but Jefferson became Vice Presi- 
dent jVdams received 71 votes 
fiMni the electors, Jefferson 68 In 
those daj’s the candidate who re- 
ceived the second highest vote for 
the Presidency was made Vice Pre- 
sident Adams however, kept 
Washington’s old Cabinet, all the 
membeis of which were under 
Hamilton's thumb, so that all w'as 
not yet lost for the old-guard Fed- 
eralists. 

On March 4, 1797, Jefferson was 
sworn into office in the chamber 
of the Senate of which he was now 
President. 

Presiding over the Senate was 
not a.s arduous as dealing with 
foreign nations, but ]ust as, w'hen 
he w a,s Secretary of State, ho had 
laid down many rules that are 
followed to this day, so too ho was 
responsible for many of the present 
Senate rules 

Then suddenly, in the midst of 
these peaoeful reforms, Jefferson 
found himself rhe best-hated man 
in America The French situation 
was again to blarae 

After Gouverneur Morris’s recall 
from Paris, James Monroe had been 
sent in his stead to represent the 
United fcstates. Monroe was enthu- 
•siasticdlly received The popu- 
larity in France (d this friend ol 
Jefferson’s was not pleasing to 
the Federalist Cabinet at home, and 
the Cabinet did not deal frank I, 
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with its representative. When 
Monroe told the French that there 
was no danger of America allying 
herself with England, this was pre- 
cisely what he had himself been told 
Then when rumors came that John 
Jay had signed a treaty in London 
favorable to England, ho was as sur- 
prised and indignant as the French 
But the French could not believe 
that the American government had 
duped its own minister Monroe 
became unpopular and Washington 
had to recall him 

Jay’s treaty uas a Federalist 
triumph It seemed to bring 
America and England closer to- 
gether Yet in a sense it u as an 
American defeat, for it made no 
mention of the British practice of 
boarding American ships and im- 
pressing American seamen. Now 
too, the French felt doublj' justified 
in sending out privateers against 
American shijis that traded uitli 
her enemy England. 

Washington had then sent 
General C. C Pinckney, a stanch 
Federalist, to France. The infuria- 
ted French refused to receive him 
This was the situation that confron- 
ted Adams as the new President 

With large sections of the coun- 
try clamoring to go to war with 
King George again, on account of 
Jay’s “humiliating” tro.i.ty, the 
Federalists thought this a poor time 
to start trouble uith the French 
So Hamilton proposed that a com- 
mission be sent over to reconcile the 
difference with France. In order 
that the commission have a united 
countrj' behind it, one of its 
members should be a Republican. 
Through his mouthjjiece. General 
Knox, Hamilton suggested Jefferson 
as the Republican member, perhaps 
to get him out of the country. 

Adams wrote Knox in answer 
“What would have been tliought 
in Europe if the King of France had 


sent Monsieur, his eldest brother, as 
an envoy ? Mr. Jefferson is in a 
a sense in the same situation. Ho 
IS the first prince of the country, 
and heir apparent to the sovereign 
authoritj’^ ” Adams did. however, 
decide to consult Jefferson about 
the problem He asked Jefferson 
if he thought Madison uould con- 
sent to go to France, Jefferson 
doubted it, but promised to ask 
Madison 

Mrdison refused to go to France 
The next time Adams and Jefferson 
met, Jefferson brouglit up the 
subject of Madison. Adams seemed 
perturbed, hemmed and hawed, and 
departed as quickly as possible. 
Jeffonson suspected what had really 
happened in the meantime At the 
mention of Madison’s name, 
Adams’s whole Cabinet had tlireaten- 
ed to resign if that ardent Repub- 
lican Mere sent to Franco That 
was the last time Adams over con- 
sulted with Jefferson over a matter 
of policy. 

The three men Adams finally 
sent were General Pinckney (the 
same faithful Federalist), John 
Marshall (another Federalist), and 
Elbridge Gerry. Gerry, the only 
Republican, tvas a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
Mould later become Vice President 
under Madison. 

Talleyrand was then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the French 
government. He kept the three 
America 11 commissioners waiting 
for days. Finally they ivere ap- 
proached “after candlelight” by 
three men tvho have come doivn in 
history as Mr. X, Mr Y, and Mr. Z. 
These last three letters of the alpha- 
bet suggested that the u'ay to get 
action ivas to cross uith silver the 
palms c)f the leaders of the French 
government. 

When the American commis- 
sioners, hardly able to bchevc their 
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ears, cried out their astonishment, 
these alphabetical gentlemen simply 
shrugged their shoulders. 

The commissioners had several 
more interviews with Messrs. X, Y, 
and Z. The French Revolution was 
now in a sad moral state It had 
lost its first idealistic fervor, and 
was now going rapidly downhill 
toward Napoleon, by whom it 
would shortlj' be conquered The 
very fact that a man like Tallo3’rand 
could hold so high a position plo^ed 
that such underhand dealings were 
quite possible Madison was stun- 
ned by this piece of dishonest stupi- 
dity. It would surely drive Ame- 
rica into the arms of England 

Federalist new spapors worked 
themselves up into a frenzy of 
hatred against France. Congl‘e^s 
created a Seorctarj’shiji of the Niu j*. 

Hamilton, w ho ju.st a few months 
beforp had recommended sending 
Jefferson on a jieaco commission to 
France, now suddenly became as 
war-mad as the most rabid of his 
fiJIowers. But the rea. so 11 was not 
the XYZ affair. 

There w as a Venezuelan named 
Franciseo Miranda, a soldier of 
fortune, a patriot, who had served 
with the French in tlie American 
Revolution Then ho had fought 
in the French Revolution. Now he 
dreamed of a South American Re- 
volution against Spam In London 
he had mot Rufus King, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, and had interested 
him in the scheme King wrote 
Hamilton about it The idea was 
to get Spain to join Franco ; then 
have the United States declare war 
against Franco, which w'ould also 
mean against Spain ; then America 
and England together would wTcst 
from Spain her South American 
colonies. What was there in tins 
for the United States > Wlij-, 
Florida and Cuba, for instance 


The brightest part of it all for 
Hamilton was the visions he had 
of himself commanding the Ameri- 
can expeditionary forces in South 
-America. He began to write vicious 
attacks upon France. 

Jefferson as aknowlodged head 
of the Republican party, received 
his share of abuse There were 
even sjiies at the Jefferson dinner 
table who twisted his innocent 
Staton cuts into libels that could be 
used against him in tlic Federalisf 
liapcr.i 

This war fever in America, this 
sjn'-huiiting. Jacobin-hating mad- 
ness was the ideal moment for 
striking one good sharp blow at the 
Rf public-nus and w iping them out 
ome for all. So, in spite of the 
wanungs of tbeir best minds, in- 
cludii>.> llaroilton. the Federalists 
rushed through two laws, which 
began what has been called “the 
American Reign of Terror.” 

The Republicans in their confu- 
sion w evo not strong enough to stay 
this storm In Congress the Anti- 
Federalist battle had to be waged 
almost smgle-b.’inded by Albert 
Gallatin, and against him much of 
the anti- French fury was directed. 

Albert Gallatin, born in Geneva, 
F!w ilzerlnnd . of a w caltliy and noble 
fainilj , had come to Massachusetts 
in 17 SO to throw in bis lot with the 
new republic aeri ss the Atlantic. 
Hi.' 5 fine, clear mind, the iron con- 
trol uf his temper, and Ins native 
gifts of leadersbi)! soon made Mm 
one of the chiefs of the Anti- 
i' edei a I i.st party. 

Now tile fact that Gallatin had 
been bom a Swiss was a fine 
w capon in the hands of the Fcd- 
cmlists. A Swiss was the next 
thing to a Fienehnian, and Gallalin 
must be “jiro-Freiieh.” His own 
friends wore afraid to stand by 
him, and an excited Congress pas-.e(l 
tlie Alien Bill It provided that 
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foreigners would have to reside 
here fourteen years before they 
could become citizens and that the 
President could order out of the 
country any foreigner he thought 
dangerous. This hill was aimed 
directly at Frenchmen, of course, 
and at critics of the Federalist 
party. 

This bill uas never enforced. 
One reason for its not being enforc- 
ed was that there were in this 
country many runaway or exiled 
French ro 3 ’alists, of whom tlie Fed- 
eralists u ere rather fond Most of 
the other aliens at thi.s time hap- 
pened to be Englishmen, whom the 
Federalists w'oidd not have hurt for 
the uorld. 

The Republicans hated the 
Alien Law intenselj' Thej’ liked 
to think of America as a ha\ en of 
refuge for oppressed people, for 
enemies of tyrann.v, from all over 
the world. 

If the Alien Law could not be 
enforced, the Sedition Laiv, which 
M'as aimed directlj'^ at Americans 
and not foreigners, n as verj' vigo- 
rously enforced. The Sedition Law 
punished with fines and imiirison- 
ment any persons who combined 
to ojjpose any measure of the gov- 
ernment. This was intended to 
wipe out the Democratic clubs 
More important, you could not even 
publish a criticism of an American 
law or oflScial All a Federalist 
judge had to believe w as that such 
a criticism tended “to bring the 
government of the United States 
or its officers into disrepute or to 
excite the hatred of the people,” 
and he could clap the Repubhean 
writer or editor into jail. 

But, though Republican editor 
after editor was being thrown into 
jail, the Republican partj' had not 
been crushed by the Sedition Law. 
On the contrary, the Federalists had 
by this act of tyranny turned the 


country against them, as Hamilton 
had feared. The Democratic Re- 
publican clubs, which the Sedition 
Law was supposed to make illegal, 
began to make their appearance 
everyw here. 

Meanwhile, Jefferson, with the 
Democratic clubs behind him, was 
w'aging a fight against the Alien 
and Sedition Laws Of course, 
these laws were unconstitutional 
since they denied the right of free 
sjiecch and free asRelnblJ^ They 
were just the sort of laws that 
would act as protection for people 
who wanted to destroy the rest of 
the Constitution. 

In 1708, during an adjournment 
of Congress, Jefferson was in Vir- 
ginia. There came to visit him 
at Monticello two men w ith a plan 
for attacking the unpojmlar laws 
They were Wilson Caiy ^Nicholas, a 
leading Jeffersonian of Virginia, and 
John Breckenridge, a j-oiing man 
w’ho had become imbued with Jeffer- 
son’s ideas Their plan w'as to get 
various State legislatures to pass 
resolutions declaring that the Alien 
and Sedition Laws violated the 
Constitution and were therefore 
null and void and could not be en- 
forced Jefferson wrote out the 
resolutions they w anted Brcckcn- 
ndge copied them w ith some changes 
of his own and took them to the 
Kentucky legislature, where they 
were passed Madison drew" up the 
resolutions for Virginia, which were 
also passed. 

Jefferson and his followers knew' 
that these resolutions could never 
be passed in Federalist States, but 
they also knew that a lot of com- 
ment would be caused. In the de- 
bates that would follow', both favor- 
able and unfavorable, the facts 
would come out before the people, 
and the peojilc as a w hole, they knew', 
would oppose the two tyrannical 
laws. 
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In the meantime the Federalists 
seemed quite blind to the fact that 
the war spirit in America was rapid- 
ly evaporating Intrigues for high 
commands went on merrily, though 
war had not yet been declared. 
General Washington, of course, 
would be commander in chief, but, 
as he was now too old to see active 
service, the real leader of the Ameri- 
can forces would bo the second in 
command. Hamilton was deter- 
mined that this shmdd ho no one 
but himself. Unfortunately, Adams 
was the man ulio would do the 
naming of the second in command 
and Adams u as having leas and loss 
love for Mr Hamilton, ulio was 
always trj’ing to tell him u ha la 
President should do After all, the 
Constitution made the Prc.sident the 
commander in chief of the armies 

Hamilton did not politely wait 
for Adams to make up his mind. 
First ho got Washington to support 
him. Finalty, when Washington 
sent Adams a curt little note, 
Hamilton uas appointed acting 
head of the armj'. 

Soon the country began to have 
a taste ofuhat all this jingling of 
spurs meant for ordinary people. 
Militaristic nations have a nay of 
encouraging their professional sol- 
diers to look dou n on cii ilians as 
less than nothing Soon the news- 
papers began to j iihlish leports of 
military outrages against the popu- 
lation. Aside from American eii'i- 
lians and Republicans, where was 
the enemy all this time ^ There did 
not seem to be any. 

When Marshall and Piiicknci had 
left France with the XY Z papers, 
Gerry had staj'ed behind. At length 
he got into touch with Talleyrand, 
who told him that the French 
government had had nothing to do 
with the unsavorj' affair, and that 
France absolutely did not want w .ir 
with America France would be glad 
to receive a minister who was not 


Anti- Republican and pro-British 
She had not sent a minister herself 
only because it w as feared he would 
not he received at Philadeljihia. 
Finally, a.s a sign of liis good faith, 
Talleyrand sent Gerry a new decree 
just issued by the French govern- 
ment It required all French pri- 
vateers to put up a bond in mcjiu'y 
guaranteeing that there would be 
no unauthorized attacks on Ameri- 
can shijiping. 

Geir\ hasfened home with what 
he thoughi was good news. But his 
rejiort only proved to the saber- 
rattling Federalists that France 
w'as now' so frightened that she 
should be easy to defeat Gerry’s 
news ivas good news — for Jefferson, 
who felt that more people must be 
made to know the truth of fhe 
French situation Fortins jjurpofo, 
Jefferson now turned in a siu’iu’is- 
ing direction One would think that 
tw'o men could not have loss m 
common than Jefferson and Edmund 
“Moderation ’ Pendleton. Yet they 
did have in common • sincerity, a 
love of ju.sticc, and a desire for peace 
Jefferson now a.skcd Pendleton 
to take Gerry’s voluminous reporl 
which verv few jieoplc would read, 
and boil it down to a short sum- 
mai^ of facts Coming from Pen- 
dloun. who wa'- by no means a 
‘•Jacobin,’’ Gcriy - rejiort Avoiild 
close the month.s of the Federali'-t 
warriors Everyone could and 
would read it. 

The case for war began to seem 
weaker and wealcer Lafayette 
offered to come to America and e^- 
jilain everytliing if Washington 
thought it would be wise and thai 
it would aid the cause of peace 
Talle3Tand, Aiho knew Adams per- 
sonallj' and had spent pleasant 
hours at his house in America, scut 
the President a jiersonal message 
asking that bygoiic.s be b_\ i;(mcs 

Dr. Logan, a fiieiid of Jeffer- 
son’s who had gone to France 
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unofficially to study the situation, 
talked to Talleyrand. Every im- 
portant personage in France assured 
him that war with America was 
unthinkable. This news onlj' made 
the Federalists more furious at him. 
Congress went so far as to pass 
what was popularly known as the 
"Logan Bill”. It forbade any 
American citizen to communicate 
by word or in writing with any 
official of a foreign government 
about matters of dispute between 
the two governments. In other 
words, an ordinarj^ American citi- 
zen could not even talk about 
American foreign problems if there 
was a foreign official present 

Then, in the darkest days for 
democracy, the blow fell, not on 
the Republicans, but on the Feder- 
alists. Adams had been thinking 
things over. First Gerry’s report, 
then Logan's, and now reports from 
William Murraj', American, minis- 
ter to Holand, all showed that 
there was no longer cause for u ar, 
and that the French were aiiologi- 
zing handsomely. Admas uas an 
honest man uith no Napoleonic 
ambitions. He decided not to dec- 
lare war, and in February 1799 he 
named Iilurray as arabas.sador to the 
French Republic. 

There were two wa 3 ’s in uhich 
Jefferson could take niucli credit 
for this rising tide of Republican 
feeling. First ho alwa 5 's tried to 
keep the facts before tlie people's 
minds. Secondlj'’, he gave the peojile 
a program to fight for. Tlic first 
part of Jefferson’s task was to have 
the people know and be excited 
about the facts. It u as Jefferson’s 
plan to publish tens of thousands 
of copies of Pendleton’s little pam- 
phlet on Gerry’s report. They were 
to be circulated by Congressmen 
returning to their homes. Jeffer- 
son not only wrote an unceasing 
stream of letters himself ; he cons- 
tantly urged his friends, especially 
Madison, to write and to talk. 


The one fact that the Republi- 
can journals harped on aU the time 
was the terrific expense of a war — 
an unnecessary expense when it was 
an unnecessary war. Gerry’s 
report, jthe pamjihlets repeated, 
proved that France did not want 
war, did not intend to invade 
America, and that, therefore, war 
with France was unnecessary. 

As for Jefferson’s program : He 
opposed the Alien and Sedition Laws 
as dangerous to the people’s liberty. 
He opposed a professional standing 
army. For national defense Jeffer- 
son jireferred the militia, where 
every eivihan uas a soldier, and 
yet not a professional soldier. 

The government should be as 
frugal and simple as possible, with 
no taint of monarchy or aristocracy. 
He was against liking away the 
power of the States to give to the 
Federal government or of taking 
auay the power of Congress to give 
to the President. 

"I am for free commerce with 
all nations,” he wrote, “jiolitical 
connection uith none”. Free trade 
was the advice he had given his 
French friends, because a country 
made up of farmers needed low 
prices for manufactured goods In 
adYLing against foreign entangle- 
ments he u as voicing the belief of 
many Americans of his time that 
political alliances uith the Old 
World could only complicate the 
grout h of democracy in the New 
World. 

■‘I am for freedom of religion, for 
freedom of the press, and against all 
violations of the Constitution (which 
try) to silence by force and not by 
reason the complaints or criticisms, 
ju't or unjust, of our citizens” 
against the conduct of their officials. 
He was against going “backwards 
instead of forwards to look for 
improvement’'. Finally, “I am for 
encouraging the progress of science 
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in all its branches.” 

On these principles Jefferson 
hoped to SCO lajd the foundations 
of a political party. But, as Fed- 
eralist spies began to annoy him 
more, Jefferson be^an to think of 
his quiet home in Virginia, u’hero 
his mail, at any rate, would be less 
likely to be temjjored 'with bj' offi- 
cials looking for treasonable state- 
ments. So in the summer and 
autumn of tJic year 1800, feeling 
his work u ell done, Jefferson retired 
to Monticcllo. He rode his 25lant{>- 
tion and culthated hi& crojis. 

XVI. MR. PRESIDENT 

While Jefferson had been taking 
his last vacation at Monticcllo, the 
cajiital had finally been moved to 
the new city of Washington in June 
1800. This the “capital city 
on the Potomac'’ for n luoli Jeffer- 
son had bargrined his support of 
Hamilton’s first financial bills. 
Crude and raw as it was, it y as 
Jefferson’s onn cajiital as aristo- 
cratic Philadelphia could never have 
been. For that November Jeffer- 
son had been elecfivl President of 
the United States 

His election had be^n fouglit tooth 
and nail, by fair means and foul 
Not only did Hamilton wish to see 
the Eepublicans defeated , he also 
did not uant to sec Adams made 
President again. For ho desjiised 
Adams, this man uho had -traitor- 
ously” allow ed jieaoe with France 
First he tried to get Washington 
to run again But before a letter 
could reach Mount Vernon, the 
“fetlier of his country” died Then 
Hamilton published a criticism of 
Adams, and appeals to all Federa- 
lists to vote for C. C. Pinckney 
instead. The only effect of these 
attacks, however, was thai more 
people voted for the Republican 
candidates. 

For the second time the Ameri- 


can people turned to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and against the principles of old 
Europe. Adams and Pinckney 
were both defeated. Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr were elected. 

But Jefferson and Burr each 
had the same number of votes ! 
Here was soiiiething the Constitu- 
tion had overlooked. The Consti- 
tiitien stated that the candidate 
with the second highest number of 
votes should be Vice President, 
and it was really as VTce President 
that the Republicans had nomi- 
nated and \oted for Burr. The 
constitution also stated that, in the 
case of a tie between the Iiighest 
candidates, the House of Represent- 
aiives should decide which was to 
he President and w Inch Vice Presi- 
dent And the House of Repre- 
sentatives was still Federalist wdien 
counted by States, which was the 
w'ay it w as to vote ' 

Hamilton listed Buit perhaps 
more than lie did anyone else in 
the w orld. It w as Burr w ho hud w'on 
Now York State away from him. 
Aaron Burr was an ambitious man, 
terj' much like Hamilton in charac- 
ter Tliougli he could not bring 
himseli fo plot for the Presidency, 
neither could lie bring himself to 
renounce it openly. He kept quiet. 
Tills iincleeriic=>s in Burr’s actions 
earned him the distrust of many 
Rejnibheans, including Jofforsoii. 

Jefferson, for his part, expressed 
hinibclf as quite willing to abide by 
the decision of Congress. The 
House of Eo])rescntative.s assembled 
lichiiid closed doors, wilh the Senate 
as witne.sse.s, to l•boo^,o the President. 
Each of the sixteen States had one 
vote. On the fir.st ballot Jefferson 
received only eight votes. Burr 
six, and twm States could not 
make up their minds 1'ho winner 
needed nine votes Tlie House 
voted again Same result. Again 
the Hon.se voted The vote re- 
mained unchanged. Again and 
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again and again, all that night, the 
Representatives voted. The next 
morning nothing had been settled. 
Days passed, and the vote nas still 
the same. Gouverneur Morris mol 
Jefferson on the steps of the Capitol 
and suggested that a bargain might 
he struck with the Federahsts 
Jefferson refused to have any deal- 
ings with them. A ueek passed, 
and on the thirty-sixth balloting, 
Maryland and Vermont swung over 
to Jefferson, giving him ten voles. 

The Federalists faced a future 
in which the country was no longer 
to be theirs to rule. But they still 
had a card up thew sleeves. Until 
the inauguration on March 4th, 
Adams was still President, Congress 
was still Federalist. Congress hastily 
set about providing for the future 
of many faithful Federalists. Follow- 
ing a plan of Hamilton’s, they 
passed a law creating manj' new 
Federal courts. The judges were 
to be appointed for life, so that 
they could not be removed by the 
incoming Republican administra- 
tion. As Jefferson, still sitting at tlie 
head of the Senate, iiointed out, 
there were at that time already 
more Federal courts than the coun- 
try needed, but that had nothing 
to do with the plan. 

The law was hurriedly passed, 
the judges were appointed, the 
Senate consented to the appoint- 
ments. Time was passing swiftly 
and, by the evening of March 3rd, 
several of the commissions had not 
yet been signed. Late into the 
night Chief Justice John Mai-sh.ill. 
acting as Secretary of State, sal at 
his desk filling out the commissions 
and signing them. 

Jefferson had already chosen 
Levi Lincoln as his Attorney Gen- 
eral. The story, as it came down 
in his familjr^ is that Jeffer.son 
called on Mr Lincoln, gave him his 
w'atch, and ordered him to take 
possession of the State Department 


on the stroke of midnight. At mid- 
night Lincoln dramatically entered 
Judge Marshall’s ofhee. “I have 
been ordered by Mr Jefferson,” he 
said solemnly, “to take possession 
of this ofSco and its papers”. 

“Why, Mr. Jefferson has not yet 
qualified,” exclaimed the startled 
Chief Justice and acting Secretary 
of Stale. “It is not yet tw’elve 
o’ clock,” and he drew out his 
W’atch. 

Whereupon Lincoln drew’ out 
his, and showed it to Marshall. 
“This is the President’s W'atch,” 
ho said, “and rules the hour”. 

Judge Marshall looked longingly 
at the unfinished commissions on 
his desk. But in his pocket he had 
a few of the commissions, and the 
men who finally received them were 
thereafter called ■ John Adams’s 
midnight judges" 

Jefferson’s first task as President 
was the selection of his Cabinet. 
The tw'O outstanding members of 
Jefferson’s party were James 
3Jadison, the natural choice for Sec- 
retary of State, and Albert Gallatin, 
who received Hamilton's old posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury. 

Joiferson and his Cabinet imme- 
dialelj’ set about cleaning up Fed- 
eralist abuses. They pardoned all 
those in prison for violating the 
Sedition Law. They gave back 
the fines collected They cancelled 
the offices of the "midnight judges”. 
To those who had suffered under 
the Alien and Sedition Laws Jeffer- 
son wrote personal letters of cheer 
and good will. 

Thomas Paine was still in France, 
now’ living unhappily in a dirty 
litllc hovel, seemingly forgotten by 
the nation he had clone so much to 
cre.ite Jefferson wrote liim that 
now America was more like what 
it had been just after the Revolu- 
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tion, when men had believed in 
liberty and the rights of man. 
Would Paine, who had all his life 
labored to make the world like 
this, care to come back to Amcru-a ' 
The President offered him passage 
in a naval ves.sel then visiting 
France. For Paine did not dare 
cross the ocean in an ordinary mer- 
chant ship. The English navy 
might easily have picked him up 
during a search at sea and clapped 
him in irons. The British govern- 
ment was one at loa.st that had not 
forgotten Tom Paine. 

Paine accepted the invitation 
with joy. 

In December 1801, Congress 
assembled again. Instead of ajipear- 
ing before it to deliver his annual 
address, Jefferson sent it a u ritten 
message— a practice which has been 
followed by all the Presidents ever 
since except Woodrow Wilson The 
Federalist journals sneered Was 
not a procedure that was good 
enough for tho King of England good 
enough for Mr. Jefferson ? As a 
matter of fact Jefferson had .sent 
in a written message ,«iin])l> l)ec.in.so 
he wrote hotter than ho .ipoke If 
he had thought of the King of 
England, ho cei't.unly uould not 
have chansiod his jilans The last 
tiling Jeffer.-ion iias inteivsted in 
was giving an artstoc ratio imjires- 
sion. 

He forbade tho use of 'ho I’re.-i- 
dent's image on coins lie made it 
a practice to refuse ail jirescnts He 
did not allow his birthday lo ho 
celebrated as Washingf on’s and 
Adams’s had been lie amidcd 
anything that apod ro_i al customs. 

The most important event to 
happen during Jefferson’s eight 
years in the Pre.sideiicy was the 
Louisiana Purchase When the 
U nited States extended only to the 
Mississippi, it made a great differ- 
ence which nation controlled Neii 


Orleans. If the farmers of the 
West, of Kentucky and Ohio, could 
not float their produce down tho 
Mis,sissippi into the Gulf of Mexico, 
thc 3 ' i\ ere lost. The overland roads 
v.orc nothing but muddy trails. As 
long as Spain, a weak country’, hold 
this key eit^’-, there was no trouble, 
but u hen Napoleon took it from 
Spain in 1 S02, he canceled the 
treaties that Jefferson had signed 
with Spain and closed New Orleans 
to American produce 

Tmmedialelj' a new clamor for 
war broke out in the West. 'J’lus 
time it u as the Federalists in the 
East V ho were all for peace. But 
Jefferson was consistent. He refus- 
ed to plunge the country into w ar. 
Instearl ho sent, Robert Livingston, 
Ameriean minister lo France, 
inslruetions to arrange .some sort of 
treats’ Livingston began to nego- 
tiate uith Napoleon. Ho offered to 
buy Now Orleans for six million 
dollars He seemed to get nowhere 
and wrote back that tho uhole 
matter might as well be dropped. 
Jefferson at once sent James 
Monroe to help Livingston with the 
negotiations. 

Before Monroe could reach Paris, 
how ever, Napokon had come to a 
sudden deci.sion. Ho vas about to 
embark on a new war with England, 
and England’s fleet was the slrong- 
cst in the world How could 
Napoleon hojie 1 o protect tho Louis- 
iana 'Ferntorv so far awa^' > Bo- 
side.s, he needed money for his wars. 
Give him fifteen million dollars, he 
said, and tho Pnited States could 
have, not onlj New Orleans, but 
the w liole of Louisiana. 

Livingston w as dazed. Buy e 
whole empire as big as the United 
States ?■ Tliose had not been hif 
instruetions, but, taking his couragf 
111 his hands, he .seized the bargain 
Monroe arrived and agreed with 
him. Tliey signed the treatj' in 
April 1803. 
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Perhaps no one was more sur- 
prised than Jefferson that the 
French should give up an empire 
as easily as this. On the other 
hand his conscience bothered him 
Did the Constitution give him the 
power to take over land like this ? 
He played with the idea of rushing 
through an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. But there was no time. 
Suppose Napoleon changed liis 
mind in the meantime ! The treaty 
was adopted. 

How the Federalists in the 
Senate stormed ! Lmisiana could 
only mean more Democrats, more 
pioneer farmers -with Jeffersonian 
ideas. 

They were right, of course. 
From then on the pioneer mind 
became the typical American mind. 
And this mind always faced West 
until finally the Pacific had been 
reached. Out of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase were finally carved the States 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Soutk Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma, with great 
portions of Colorado, Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, and 
IVbnnesota. A great deal of this 
territory was practically unknown 

Jefferso-u had often thouglvj 
with greed of the wealth of know- 
ledge that a trained observer could 
find in the great Northwest. Ho 
had tried to inspire the explorer 
Ledyard with this enthusiasm uhile 
ill Franco. When, in 1792, Captain 
Gray discovered the Columbia River 
on the Pacific coast, Jefferson's 
interest was fired anew. That year 
he suggested to the American Philo- 
sophical Society that it send an 
ex))loring expedition across the 
continent. He and some others 
would contribute the money. 

Such an expedition was actual- 
ly started. It was put in charge 
of Meriwether Lewis, a young man 
of nineteen who had grown up not 


ten miles from Monticello. But 
the other leader of the expedition, 
a French scientist, was ordered else- 
where by his government, and that 
plan also fell through. In 1801 
Lewis became private secretary to 
the President and they must have 
discussed the idea of westward 
exploration pgain and again 

Their chance came in January 
1803. Congress was debating an 
act to establish trading houses with 
th.e Indian tribes. The President 
sent Congress a confidential message 
in which he urged that the Indians 
of the Missouri Valley should not 
bo overlooked To lay out trade 
routes and look the possibilities over 
it might be a good idea to send an 
expedition first The message had 
to be secret, of course, because this 
territory was owned by France. 

Congress fell in with the idea 
and voted the President a modest 
sum of money for such an expedi- 
tion Jefferson added some from 
his own pocket. Captain Lewis 
would, of course, be in charge. 
Jefferson now knew him, after 
two ye.'rs of w orking together, to 
bo the ideal man for the 30b. He 

wa. s a good leader of men, c.xpert in 
woodcraft, knew the character of 
the Indians as well as their customs 
and beliefs, was a careful observer 
of nature, and most important of 

all, knew just what Jefferson ex- 
pected of the exiiodition. 

Lewis asked if ho might have 
go with him his old comrade-in- 
arms, William Clark Lieutenant 
Clark was the youngest brother of 
the George Rogers Clark who had 
cajitured the North w'cst Territory for 
the United States just before Jeffer- 
son was made Governor of Virginia. 
Like his brother, William Clark was 
a veteran Indian fighter and woods- 
man. 

Late in 1803 Lew is and Clark 
took their little party into winter 
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quarters in St. Louis, at t lie mouth 
of the Missouri. Here they trained 
their men thoroughly until thej' 
were ready to start in the Hjirwg 
Meanwhile, the groat news came 
that Napoleon had sold Louisiana 
and that the exploration was there- 
fore to be made in United States 
territory after all. There would he 
no interference from Franoe or 
Spain. 

On the 14th of May, 1<^04, ilie 
expedition finallj’ set out in three 
boats. It consisted of fourteen 
army soldiers, nine volunteers, an 
interpreter and his Indian will . and 
Clark’s Negro valet Part ot .he 
way they wore acouiiijianiecl by 
sixteen additional men. That win- 
ter the3’' spent in North Dakota 
among the Mandan Indians Tlio.v 
continued up the Missouri until 
they came to three forks of the 
river which Lewis named the Joller- 
son, the, Madison, and the Gallatin 
Then they followed the Jefferson 
into southwestern Montana, whore 
the Shoshone Indians gave them 
horses to cross the Rookies. Thoj'' 
paddled down the Columbia River 
in canoes and reached its month on 
November 15, 1S05 

In a j’car and a h.dl cxpeditmo 
had traveled about four ihoo .and 
mUes. It had met InduTii trdies 
never before seen by white men 
It had discovered new animals like 
the grizzly bear, the nude doer, 
and the mountain goat It had 
collected manj* specimens of earths, 
salts, minerals, and idants It had 
been the first party of explorers t.) 
reach the Pacific bv cros-iiiK the 
continent north of Mexico And it 
had thereby established America '.s 
most important claim to the Oregon 
Territory. In everything that 
Jefferson had w ishod, it was a 
success. 

After spending the winter on 
the coast the party started back on 
March 23, 1806, and reached St 


Louis exactly six months later, one 
third the time it had taken them to 
go, though they stopped to explore 
the Yellowstone on the w'ay. Lewis 
and Clink came back to Washing- 
ton as men who had successfully 
earned out the most romantic 
exploration of modern times. The 
leaders were rewarded with largo 
grants of land Captain Lewis was 
made governor of the northern 
part of the Louisiana Territory, 
w'hilc Clark became brigadier gene- 
ral of the territorial militia, and 
later Indian agent. 

It had been Ha milton's idea to 
keep the government constantly in 
d.'bt to the rich. This would give 
people with money a chance to 
make more out of the government, 
and it would also mean that the 
u'ealthy classes w'onid alwaj's sup- 
port the government, since their 
money was invested in it. But 
Jefferson had the curious idea, 
which no government has ever 
followed, of making each generation 
pay back its own debts He did not 
think it fair for people to make 
debts tbaii their children would 
have to pay 

So Jefferson and Gallntin sold tho 
I'overnineut’s '■luir.' of the United 
iS .i'".. Bank Tiioj’ paid for 
the Louisiana Pur.'ha.se by selling 
tb(> land cheaply They economized 
expenses, abolishi ig many nnneces- 
s.iry government offices that had 
been filled with place-hunting 
J-Vderali.sts They reduced the 
number of mimster.s sent to foreign 
eonntnes and cut dowm the size of 
the navy Tins made it po.ssible 
for CongrcRFi to reduce the taxes of 
the ccuntrj' 

Jefferson’s first term of office 
wa.s ending w'ith tho country as 
whole very w'ell satisfied with tin 
Republican Pai't’.''R administration 
Jefferson hiiU'-elt was iminonsclj 
popular He should now have been 
one of the happiest men m the 
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world But now at the height of 
his public triumph, he was over- 
whelmed by private tragedy. His 
daughter Maria died. "I have lost 
the half of all I had”, Jefferson 
wrote to his old school friend Page, 
then Governor of Virginia. That 
winter Martha’s family moved into 
the White House to help her father 
bear his loneliness. 

In the election of 1804, Jefferson 
received 1G2 electoral votes -nhilc 
C.C. I’liieknoy, tlio Federalist candi- 
date, got only 14 'I hifs Republican 
landslide spelled the finish of the 
Fedeialist pt rty Its spirit had 
already been broken with the death 
of Alexai'idor Hamilton in Julj' 1804. 
The enmity between Aaron Burr 
and Hamilton had reached such a 
pitch that Burr sent the Federalist 
leader a challenge, fought a duel 
with him, and killed him 

Burr’s political career seemed 
ended by this deed. Jefferson’s 
Vice President for his second term 
was George Clinton, former Gover- 
nor of New York. The Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution 
was passed so that never again 
would there arise the question as 
to nhich of tno men had been 
elected President and which Vice 
President. From now on thee 
Presidents wore voted for only r.s 
Vice Presidents 

Jefferson hoxied in his s< cond 
term to devote himself to maldng 
public improvements and to en- 
couraging the growth of education 
and science. With the national 
debt being rapidly paid off, this 
should have been easy But these 
grand schemes for prosperity and 
public happiness were ended by 
events in Europe. 

England and France were at 
death grips for the control of 
Europe England ivith her great 
fleet decided to starve France into 
submission In 1806 she declared 


the western coast of Europe under 
blockade. Napoleon immediately 
struck back by declaring the British 
Isles blockaded. Now Napoleon’s 
blockade meant practically nothing, 
for he had not the ships to enforce 
it, but England’s blockade was 
disastrous for American commerce. 
Soon the American coast had war- 
ships from France and England 
hovering around, capturing Ameri- 
can vessels and violating all the 
rights of neutral pow ers. A great 
many Americans began to shout 
for war against England. A great 
many others, wbosc experiences 
w ere different, raised an equal shout 
for var on Napoleon Now, which- 
ever side America joined, she would 
help the other. As between Napo- 
leon and George HI Jefferson could 
.see nothing to choose Both vi'ere 
the sort of tyrants he detested. 
Their wars only added to the cor- 
ruption and tyranny over Europe 
W'hy should America liclp either, 
csiiecially when what America 
needed most just then was a peace- 
ful chance to grow' But the arro- 
gant high-handedness of llie British 
and French navies in the Atlantic 
grew so great that Jeffcwion had to 
do something He resorted once 
again to his favorite commercial 
weapon He sot Congress to pass 
an embargo Act in December 1807. 
From then on xvmerican slnps were 
forbidden to leave America for any 
European port whatsoever. 

For a year this law held good. 
Then the vigorous American ship- 
ping industry began to languish 
ami die. Next came the turn of 
the farmers whose produce piled up 
in the warehouses till it decayed, 
because it could not be sold abroad. 
Complaints began to rise higher and 
higher until in March 1809, during 
Jefferson’s last few days in office, the 
bill had to be repealed. In its place 
was passed the Non-Intercourse 
Act, which mereh' forbade trading 
with England and France. In little 
more than a yenr Jefferson had lost 
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almost all the popularity he had 
enjoyed for more than six j-ears of 
his Presidency. The only satis- 
faction that the year 1808 had 
brought the President Mas ilie 
opportunity to put his signature to 
an act of Cengress forbidding the 
future importation of slaves. 

When candidates for the next 
election were being cliosen, eiglit 
State legislatures passed resolutions 
endorsing Jefferson for a third term 
This, in spite of the unpojiularity 
of the Embargo Act, must hare 
made him feel much better. More 
States would have folloued, but 
JefFerson stojiped the talk of a 
third term at once He pointed out 
that, though the Constitution said 
nothing about restricting the 
number of terms any ono man might 
serve, such a restriction v ould bo 
the best way to keep the office from 
becoming a position for life and 
possibly even hereditary. Short 
terms were safer for demoeraev 
So Madison was chosen to be the 
next “President, to Jefferson's in- 
tense joy, for he loved the faithful 
Madison as he would a son The 
country would be in good hands 
It svould follow in the direttion 
pointed by the Declaration of In- 
deiieiidence. He could retire iiou , 
at the age of sixty-si.'c, to cultivate 
bis Monticello 

XVII. HE STILL LIVES 

Soon after Jefferson’s retirement 
from Washington some young men 
came to seek his advice about their 
studies. In supervising the oour&c 
of their reading Jefierson's aim 
was, ho said, to keep their attention 
fixed on the mam object of all 
science— the freedom and happiness 
of man. 

As Jefferson discussed tlicir 
problems with his young diseiple.s, 
there grew sharper and more insis- 
tent in his mind a pet sohome that 
he had cherished for many ye.srs 


Even as a young Virginian law- 
maker he had fought vigorously for 
a well-rounded plan of free public 
education, embracing everything 
from grade school to university. 
De.spito Madison’s able lielp, tiiese 
plans liad not made much headway 
agaiiust the conservative leaders of 
the State. Now Jefferson fastened 
on the university part of the plan 
as sometlimg he must see accomp- 
lished. 

Jefferson had a young friend, 
Jo^eph Carrington Cabell, as in- 
tere^-ted in education as lie m as. He 
urged Cabell to enter the State legis- 
lature and lielp pass laus that will 
give children primary soliools and 
young men a worthj" university. 
He ran for the House of Delegates 
and MAS elected In 1810 he ran 
for the St.ite Senate, Mas i led ed, 
and stayed there nineteen years 
Ho refused appointments to Madi- 
son’s and to Blonroo’s Cabinet, pre- 
ferring to stay in I'lrginia M’here 
he could keep an eye iijion nliat he 
con.'iilered his trust — the educa- 
tional laMs of his State. 

In Maging his grand fight for 
Mlial he called “the holy cause of 
the University,’’ Cabell discovered 
many enemie.s ]’'irst and mo.st 
imjioi’lant Mas the indifference of 
the poo])le, Mhich is one of the 
heav lest burdens that a believer in 
democracy must learn to hear and 
understand. Then there Mas the 
opposition of William and Mary, 
loath to sec another university in 
the State. F.nally there Mas the 
mtolcrance of ininy to the idea of 
i'll ‘•infidel '’olloge.’’ for J-fferson's 
nnooncealed purpose was ’lie crea- 
tion of a noii-s(.’Clariau sihool 

As the years M'ciit by seemiiulv 
without result Jefferson fin dv 
seized an opportunity to found ihc 
sort of university lie Mauled e.iii 
M'ithout the helji of the State due 
morning in 1814 as he Mas caidir- 
ing doMii a hillside, ho passed a 
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little academy not far from his 
homo. This academy was in dif- 
ficulties and the board of directors 
happened to bo sitting to solve its 
problems when Jefferson rode by. 
The president of the hoard was 
Peter Carr, Jefferson’s nephew and 
the son of Dabney Carr, Jefferson’s 
old friend “Let’s call in Mr. 
Jefferson,” said Carr ; "he’s always 
been interested in education.” 

After Jefferson had heaid their 
explanations and had told them 
his theories of education, lie was 
struck by a new idea. Why not 
reorganize this little academy into 
the university he dreamed of I 

Not long after, Jefferson had 
convinced the board of the wisdom 
of such a plan, and they all set 
about founding Central College 
Jefferson himself, burdened as he 
was by debts, contributed a thou- 
sand dollars. Three years later 
Central College w as well on its way 
to being finished. 

Then at last, Cabell and his 
friends, by a great effort, pushed 
through a bill for the founding of 
a State university. Jefferson imme- 
diately offered the partly completed 
Central College to the State Not 
only would this save the State 
money but it would keep the State 
college w'herc Jefferson w anted it — 
at his own doorstep 

Jefferson’s friends know he w^as 
right in wanting the University in 
Albemarle County, and they worked 
to get him his waj-. Who else 
would supervise the fledgling college 
with such loving caro ^ Who else 
would take so many pains and w'ho 
deserved greater credit for the 
success of the bill ? This seventy- 
four- year-old man had fought 
forty years for this university, and 
now that it existed it should be his 
to run. 

First Jefferson was concerned 
w ith the physical appearance of the 


University. This was to be no 
rude pile or haphazard jumble of 
buildings This school w'as to have 
a sound mind in a healthy body. It 
was to delight the eye as well as 
stimulate the intellect. Thus would 
the university gain prestige, attract 
famous teachers from all over the 
w'orld, and give the students real 
examples of beautiful classical art. 
So Jefferson turned again to Palla- 
dio, his architectural Bible. 

Jefferson’s plan was that the 
university should be, not a single 
building, but a sort of well-thought- 
out academic village. There was 
to be a small and separate lodge 
for each professor with two or more 
large halls below for his class and 
tw'o chambers above for his living 
quarters. Connecting these lodges 
would be one-storey dormitories 
where the students were to have 
their rooms. A covered way made 
it possible for students to go from 
one school to the next in any weather 
without getting wet. Of course, 
the students of any particular pro- 
fessor were to have those dormito- 
ries nearest his lodge. Jefferson 
remembered how much his personal 
contact with Professor Small had 
meant to him in his own college 
day.".. 

The Botunda was modeled on 
the Roman Pantheon, the ancient 
Temple of All the Gods. Each of 
the ten lodges, too. was adapted 
from some different famous build- 
ing of ancient times — the Theater 
of Marcellus, the Baths of the Em- 
peror Diocletian, the Temple of 
Fortune, and so on. Studying 
Greek and Latin, ancient history, 
and classic art inside such buildings 
might make what the students read 
more alive to them. 

There were to be many novel 
features in the University of Vir- 
ginia. For one thing there was to 
be no president. Every yo..r the 
professors were to elect one of 
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their own number to act as chair- 
man. The professors were also to 
remain free to choose their own 
textbooks. Their lodges were as- 
signed to them by drawing lota. 

Though Jefferson had planned 
on ten schools or faculties, there 
was money enough for onlj”^ seven 
when the university formally ojiened 
in March 1825 These seven inde- 
pendent schools taught Ancient 
Languages, Modern L.anguagcs, 
Mathematics, Natural Pliilosophj- 
(phj'sics). Moral Philosojilij", Chemis- 
try, and Medicine. An eighth 
school, that of Law, was opened 
the next year Only two decrees 
were to be granted ‘•Graduate' to 
anj' student who completed the 
course in any one school, and 
“Doctor” to a graduate of more 
than one school who also show ed 
that he would continue his studies 
and w'ould probably do something 
for science. The 116 students with 
whom the University opened were 
free to enter any of the schools 
they tVished, and to take any of 
the courses they were prepared for. 
This is the elective system that 
Jefferson had observed in Europe 
but which was a new idea in the 
United States 

One of Jefferson's novelties that 
aroused the most ill-feoling was (lie 
fact that the University wa.s not 
under the guidance of any jiarticu- 
lar church. It was non-sectarian 
Every college in those days was 
expected to have a clergyman at 
its head At the University of 
Virginia clergymen of different 
denominations were asked to preach 
each Sunday, but the students w ere 
not forced to attend chapel if they 
did not wish. 

Another typical Jeffersonian 
idea w'as student self-government 
He felt that minor offenses at least 
should be left to a board of trust- 
worthy students to punish. He also 
advocated the honor system in 


examinations, but this plan did not 
go into effect until sixteen years 
after his death. 

Jefferson tried to keep in touch 
with every professor and student. 
Members of the faculty were fre- 
quent guests at Monticello. Once a 
week lie invited students to his 
house in groups of four or five. 
Before and after dinner he spoke 
with each boy individually, but he 
let them dine by themselves. At 
this lime his hearing was becoming 
difficult so that he could not under- 
stand very well when more than 
one person w as speaking at once. 
So as not to disturb the boj-s’ fun 
he therefore sat by himself in a 
little recess near the dining room. 

Jefferson had by no means 
stopped designing things for the 
Univcr.'’jty. Over eighty he drew 
up plans for an astronomical obsor- 
V alory and for an anatom;\ labora- 
tory, though money w as lacking to 
build them 

Conlenqilation of the future had 
never failed to give Jefferson a 
thrill This university that he h.ul 
made would live its own life, would 
ffioir, even after he was dead The 
world might forget the name of 
Thoma.s Jefferson, and yet he hiin- 
,self would be alive in this child 
of hi.s. .shaping the iimwls of thou- 
.sand.s of j’Oimg men of the future 
some of them perhajis geniuses 
that America would alwaj's be iiroud 
of. 

It must not be thought that 'u 
the midst of all this building i.iul 
jilanning for the future Jeffei ^ol' 
had forgotten the hopes with which 
he had retired from the WluU' 
House He still "cultivated his 
garden”. The University itself in as 
merclj- the most siilendid growtli of 
that garden— a sort of sturdy oak 
planted in the midst of homely 
vegetables and pretty flowers. The 
prettiest of all the flowers were Ins 
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grandchildren. 

When Grandfather came home 
to live for good, the children form- 
ed the habit of following him aU 
over the house and garden. He 
supervised their games and invented 
new ones for them and gave out the 
prizes to the winners. Ho asked 
tliem questions on their schooling 
and answered theirs. As soon as 
each child could read he had begun 
to send it letters, and, as soon as 
it could u nte, he expected letters 
from it. When away, he was always 
sending them clippings and poems 
he thought w ould interest them 

The older Jefferson grew, the 
more of a miser he became of his 
time. As if lie had not accomplish- 
ed enough for one man, he wanted 
to squeeze the last drops of w isdom 
and activity out of the few years 
that remained to him Once he 
said to his daughter : “It is surpris- 
ing how much you can do if you 
arc always up and doing."’ So he 
was always up and doing. 

No matter what time he had 
gone to bed the night before, he 
always rose with the sun M'hile 
the rest of the household still slept, 
ho wrote and read letter.s until 
breakfast, which he took early. 
After breakfast he usu.dly read for 
another half-hour Then he visited 
his garden and rode over the plant- 
ation, or, in later years, to the 
University. When he came back, 
he either studied or amused himself 
at his work bench, where he always 
had some new model in jirogre.ss 
From one to three he was sure 
to be on horseback. In the eve- 
ning he dined, and conversed with 
friends or played with the children. 
He went to his room at about nine, 
where he read for another hour or 
two before going to bed 

Fortunate for Jefferson that he 
had the building of the University 
to take his mind off his big Southern 


household sometimes, for he 
would have gone distracted at the 
great burden of debt it was piling 
uj) on his shoulders Little by little, 
pieces of his various estates began 
to slip away to pay those debts. 
He found that he wms w hat is some- 
times called “land poor”. That is, 
he o VI lied lots of land that was only 
making him poorer every year. His 
Embargo Act in 1808 had hit his 
own farms as badly as anyone elsc’s, 
and the War of 1812 had made his 
crops of cotton and tobacco almost 
worthless, for they could not be 
sold 

During the War, the British 
had burned down the Library of 
Congress, and Jefferson saw' a chance 
both to do his country a good turn 
and to satisfy his own creditors 
somewhat He sold his own library 
— one of the best and largest in the 
country, one that he had lovingly 
collected for fifty years— to the 
government. All the money from 
the sale of his library wont to pay 
debts. It did not pay all the debts 
but it helped considerably, and 
Jefferson was beginning to look 
up again from under his burden 
when another financial blow' sudden- 
ly threatened to crush him. Former 
Covcriior Wilson Nicholas of Vir- 
ginia, an old political friend, W'hose 
daughter Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph had married, w'cnt bankrupt. 
Jefferson had endorsed a note of 
his for 20,000, and now Jefferson 
was exjiccted to pay this, too. It 
was the finishing touch to the ruin 
of Jefferson’s fortune. 

In de.speration Jefferson tried 
to .sell his estates, oven in the 
end ofi'ering up Monticello itself. 
But he could find no rich buyer. 
Then he asked Cabell to see if the 
legislature would allow him to sell 
the estates by raffie or lottery. This 
permission was finally granted, but 
when his friends throughout the 
United States heard that the Sage 
of Monticello was about to lose his 
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home, they began to rally behind 
him in the newspapers Subscrip- 
tions were at once taken up, New 
York City sent him $8500 . $5000 
came from Philadelphia, and $3000 
from Baltimore And this seemed 
but the beginning 

The closing years uore made 
happy by still another event In 
1824 Lafayette came back to visit 
America. And he did not fail to 
visit Monticello. Tlie iwo old 
friends had last seen each other 
thirty-six years ago at the daun of 
the Freneii revolution They had 
both been 3 ’oung men then, and it 
had been quite a different world 
from the one they lived in non 
Lafayette was now sixty-seven aiul 
permanently lamed from Ins liard- 
ships in prison ; Jefferson uas 
eightj--ono and almost on tiie 
threshold of death. But they had 
always written each other, and 
their friendship had not ebanged 
nor had their attitude toward the 
things they had done altered 

I’or it was no secret to Jefferson 
that he had not much longer to 
live. When Adams asked him in a 
letter whether he would live his life 
over again, he had answered that he 
would, that he thought his life Jiiid 
been worthw'hile and happj', and 
that he was a natural optimist Jeffer- 
son had never suffered from boredom 
because he had early learnt never 
to be without an interesting oceuji- 
ation. Though he had been sensi- 
tive to criticism, and had icceived 
plent 3 '^ of it, he had learned to bear 
that, too, so that it had never made 
him give up his faith in free .siioech 
for all men. 

He had had only one fear, Jeffer- 
son said, and that was that he might 
live too long, leading in his extreme 
dotage the life of a cabbage and 
boring others by teUing tlie same 
old tale four times over But now' 
even that fear was gone, for Jeffer- 
son had discovered that he was 


afflicted by an ailment that would 
soon carry him off. 

One day, as Jefferson was walk- 
ing off the veranda, a rotten stop 
gave waj' under him and he fell. 
His left arm was broken, a serious 
thing for a man over eighty. For a 
long time the hand and fingers of 
his left arm were quite useless, and 
writing was now almost out of the 
question The ailment he had been 
keejnng from his family, which was 
dA'seniery complicated by other 
signs of old age, at last began to 
.saji his great slrengtli, making it 
diilieuh for him even to walk, 
except for a few stejis in the garden. 
But he still insisted on riding. 

A day without horsebaclc exer- 
cise was for Jefferson like a day 
w ithout sun His long lean form 
on horseback had now for many 
ycar.s beeomo one of the tilings that 
people in the neighborhood expec- 
ted to see daiU'. 

He liad even written the epitaph 
to he eaiw cd on his tombstone. It 
IS curious that this man, who had 
accoinjili'-licd so much and who had 
lield s<i many honors, omitted from 
Ihesimjile Ji,st of Jus life’s aohieve- 
raciits ills greatest pride is not 
in having been President of his 
country, but in liaA'ing given it 
those things b.y whicli it A\ould groAV 
great and admirable. His Presi- 
dency' wa.s of the past, but these 
three tilings ]iointed into the 
fuiure . 

Hero \Vas Buried 
I’HOHAR JEFFERSON 
Author Of 

The Declaration of American 
Independence 

Of the Statute of Virginia For 
Bchgioiis Freedom 
And Father of the University oi 
Virginia 

The third of Julj' 1826 foiii'd 
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Jefferson in bed ill and dying. The 
problem troubling him was. Who 
would take his place as rector of 
the University of Virginia ? He 
hoped it would be Madison and felt 
belter at the thought Then he 
became delirious. Fifty years were 
swept aside. The American colonies 
were about to declare their Revolu- 
tion to the world. He went through 
the motions of writing. He spoke 
of the Committee of Safety. He 
said : “Warn the Committee to be 
on the alert.” 

Jefferson became conscious again 
in the night. “This is the Fourth *” 
he asked the people at his bedside 
No one answered, for they could 
not bear to tell him it was not, 
knowing what he wanted. 

“This is the Fourth ?” Jefferson 
repeated. His son-in-law nodded. 


“Oh,” said Jefferson and seemed 
pleased. Up in Washington they 
would be celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Day of Indepen- 
dence. He had declined the invi- 
tation to be an honored guest. He 
had had his own accounts to settle 
with history on that day. He lay 
back, satisfied, and history did not 
cheat him, for it was not until one 
o’ clock in the afternoon of July 
4th, 1826, that he breathed his 
last. 

Up in Braintree, Massachusetts, 
that same day, John Adams lay 
dying in his ninety-first year. As 
the sun sank on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Day of Independence, 
John Adams died. His last words 
were : 

“Thomas Jefferson still lives.” 
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MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 


DAYS OF CEASELESS TOIL 

Mary Jane turned in her sleep 
and turned again, cautious of the 
spears that poked through the 
mattress and pricked her skin. A 
coarse sacking, stuffed with straw, 
was all the bed she had, for she was 
a Negro child. Feather tickings 
and linen covers were for u hite folk. 

She woke up, because she knew 
from habit that it was morning, 
even though a pec k through a knot- 
hole in the pine-board wall told 
her ifT uas still i)Itc‘]i-dark out- 
side. Five o’clock was rising time 
the year round, for on a cotton 
farm the work uas never done, 
and not a minute of the day could 
bo wasted. Marj' jumped out of 
bed, exchanged her nightshirt for 
a cotton dress, and run to the kit- 
chen. 'fhere she found her mother 
standing at the big iron stove, fix- 
ing breakfast of bacon fat back, 
hominy grits, and eoifeo. The room 
was steamy warn from the cooking — 
too warm ; even in .faniiary South 
Carolina isn’t very cold "Go 
wash, child,” her mother reminded 
her. 

"Can we eat soon 

“Soon as j’our chores are done. 
Now, go wash.” 

A big wooden tub of water stood 
on the back porch, and her brothers 
and sisters were ivashing in it. TJicre 
were seventeen McLeod children, 
fourteen of them older than Mary, 
some married and living in cabins 
of their own by now. Sally, the 
oldest, had gone all the way to a 
city to live ; coming home only 
once for a visit, dressed in beautiful 
clothes and bringing a trunkful of 


presents with her. A host of Mc- 
Leods still gathered about the tub 
everj- morning to wash, so that 
Mary had to u ait her turn. 

“Hurry U2J !” 

“Hush, up !” 

"iStoi) quarreling and get to your 
chores.” 

Bed must bo made before break- 
fast, the mule must be hitched to 
the jilow, and the eow led to pas- 
ture Mary was only nine ; so to 
her fell the simple responsibility 
of leading the cow out to the field. 
Slic jilunged her hands into the 
cold water, tried to rub up a 
lather from the crude soap made by 
her mother from caustic soda and 
render fat, and sluiced her face with 
the results, washed quickly, and 
uas off to the cow-shed. 

The animal followed her meekly 
to the jiasture A thin sliver of 
pinkisli light was just beginning to 
.=bou along the horizim The land 
all around the McLeod farm began 
to be visible : furrowed acres where 
the cotton would be jilanted, and 
beyond that fiat and svempy 
uasteland 

Bouncing back in through the 
kitchen door, Mary found the older 
members of the family already eat- 
ing breakfast Again the young- 
est had to wait, because the table 
was’t big enough to accommodate 
everyone at one sitting. 

When the last dish was washed 
and the last ^lot scoured and hung 
aAvay, the whole family — Samuel 
and Patsy McLeod and the seven 
or eight of their seventeen children 
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who still Uved home, the youngest 
a nursing infant— left their four- 
room cabin and started for the 
cotton fields. 

This was plowing time ; the new 
cotton season was starting. 

They walked cautiously on their 
bare feet, avoiding the rows of 
sharp stubble left from last 3mar’s 
cotton crop. The family mule, call- 
ed Old Bush because of his bushy 
tail, was standing hitched to a u ide- 
bladcd plow. Slowly ho pulled the 
plow along the furrows, piling 
mounds of earth on each side, a 
McLeod at his head to guide him, 
another at the plow The mule was 
the most valuable asset that the 
family had. 

The McLeods broke their backs 
over the land, but thoj’ worked uith 
love, because the land was their 
own. They were free Patsj' and 
Samuel had been slaves, made to 
_ work from sunup to sunset on 
" someone else’s land, with no profit 
to themselves. Then came the 
Civil War and Abraham Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation that 
had set them free. Their older 
children had been .slaves, too ; 
Mary Jane and the tuo j-oungcr 
than she had been born in freedom 

Patsy McLeod left the field dur- 
ing the morning and sat down 
under a shade tree to nurse her 
youngest, Hattie. Toward the 
middle of the day she went back to 
the cabin to prepare the midday 
meal. 

Mary watched her mother leave 
the field. Soon there would be hot 
rice and black-eyed peas mixed 
with ham, steaming in bowls and 
waiting for them. 

A call from the cabin told them 
that the midday meal was ready, 
and the little group of all ages and 
sizes straggled in from the field. 


Samuel McLeod was a tall, muscular 
man, a head or more above any of 
his brood. He looked at them lov- 
ingly as they walked between 
the furrows, then looked back at 
the small figure lagging behind the 
others. 

“C’mon, Mary Jane. What you 
lagging behind for V' 

“I’m dreaming.” 

“What about ?” 

“About God, mostly.” 

“That’s proper dreaming, but 
ain’t 5-0U hungry 

Yes, she was famished ! Brought 
out of her reverie by the suggestion, 
Mary bolted ahead and reached the 
door before the others. 

Her father laughed at her 
fondlj' That little one ! Alwaj's 
different from the others 1 

Again there was the jostling and 
pushing around the big wooden tub. 
Again two sittings at the table. 

Back to the field the McLeod 
family trudged, to labor until 
dark 

After supper there were still 
more household chores before even- 
ing jirayers. Mary tended to the 
lamps, carrjdng each from its jilaoe 
to the kitchen table, washing and 
jiolishing its glass chimney, trim- 
ming its wick, adding to the kero- 
sene in the brass bowl, then carry- 
ing it back 

Before the living-room fireplace 
that Samuel McLeod had fashioned 
of clay long ago, close to the warm- 
th of the fire, rocking gently, sat 
the one McLeod who hadn’t gone 
to the fields to labor: Grand- 
mother Sophia. She had spent her 
whole life in slavery ; now she 
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could sit at ease, a red bandanna 
tied around her wiry gray -hooI, 
Bucking on a long stoninicd jiipc 
struck between her toothless gums 

Mary finished her lamps and 
ran to her grandmother This was 
the part of the evening she liked 
best, because they u ould s»ng 
hymns. 

Patsy McLeod came to the fire- 
place and sank down into a rocker. 
Samuel came, too, and eased his 
tall figure into an overatufTed 
green Morris chair. The i-est of 
the children gathered about, and 
Samuel McLeod began the first 
hymn ; 

‘•Free at last. 

Free at last, 

I thank God I’m free at last...” 

Heqds bowed reverently m 
prayer after the singing. Each 2iray- 
ed silently, and whoever cared to 
pray aloud did so. No hymnbook 
was held and no Bible read, because 
none of them could read or v rite. 

The seasons moved on, and 
workday followed workday After 
plowing was finished, the fields had 
to be ifiantcd, and the MeLe<)ds wait- 
ed for those first tiny green siiears 1 o 
show above the ground, each cotton 
plant putting up tuo leaves There 
would be too many jilants, and the 
McLeods had to go out nito tlie 
field and “choiJ out’’ the extra 
plants with their hoes 

Then came the battle with the 
crab grass which kept popping out 
of the ground, trying to kill the 
delicate cotton plants 

Mary had to take her jilacc with 
the others to keeji the fields clean 
of grass and weeds. ' Oh, Lord, 
deliver me,” Mary would pray as 
she bent to her labor. 


The cotton grew .slowly for the 
next three months Colton h.id to 
be cultivated by hand ; too much 
machinery would make it wither 
and die 

Mary uatched where she chopped, 
lest slie harm a jilant, and she 
watched the branches. She wanted 
to bo the first to S2iy a bud ; so 
did her brothers and sisters. There 
was definite glory and distinction 
in finding the first bud. 

“Let me be the first,” she 
prayed. 

As if in direct answer to her 
jictition, there it was ' Just at a 
level with her eyes, that tiny green 
square ! 

‘ Here it is ! Here it is !” she 
shouted. 

All the McLeods left their work 
on this cry and raced to Mary’s 
side There it was ! The cotton 
was budding In exactly three 
weeks the flaming red blossoms 
would turn the field to scarlet On 
the third day of its life each blossom 
would wither and drop its petals, 
and in their ji'ace would be a pod 
Til more weelc.s the jiod would 
ripen into a full-grown cotton boll, 
a erv'-imy white fluff, bursting out 
of its five-pointed green star, and 
the whole field and the fields of all 
their neighbors would be white, 
glaring -white in the midday sun, 
g[iostl3' w hit ■ In‘ moonlight 

Tiie lilcL lods were still excited 
wlu-n the.v walked in from the field 
for the last meal of the d.ay. Dur- 
ing evening prayers they praj-ed for 
the cotton, and after prayers they 
sat outside and chatted about their 
cotton. 

Mary iierched on the doorsiH and 
plai-ed at the stars in f-io sky If 
she stared hard at one of them, it 
would spht in two. Or she could 
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stare out at the shadowy fields 
where she knew there were rows 
and rows of budding cotton. No 
matter how you stared at cotton, 
you couldn’t see it grow. No matter 
how you listened, you could never 
hear it. You could hear com grow' 
on a hot, breathless night. It rustl- 
ed and whispered. But not cotton. 
Cotton was as proud and shy as a 
white lady in a big house. 

“Bedtime, children,” came the 
order sh altering her reverie, and 
the youngest liad to troop off to 
their straw' mattresses. 

Muther came into the house, 
too, because she had ironing to do 
before she could go to bed Even 
after working in the fields all day, 
she managed to wash and iron 
clothes for the white folk and bring 
a few extra pennies into the house- 
hold. 

As Mary closed her eyes she 
knew that tomorrow' morning her 
mother would have to deliver the 
wash before she went into the field 
She hoped Mama would lot her go. 
too. 

Directly after breakfast her 
mother pickc.d up the big bundle of 
wash, balanced it on her head, and 
started along the w inding dirt road 
across the branch, with Mary tag- 
ging along. 

On they went down the road, 
until one more curve brought the 
white outline of their destination 
into view There was the big house, 
many times larger than ihe McLeod 
cabin and with not nearly se) many 
people in it. 

The front entrance was not for 
them, so they stopped oil the drive 
to a footpath along the side (.>f tlie 
house to the rear entrance and 
knocked at the dour. Tins w ns the 
home of Patsy McLeod’s former 
owner Ben Wilson. 


The door opened to admit Patsy, 
and Mary waited outside. A few 
j'ards from the house she saw what 
she knew' was the playhouse. 
Through the open door she saw two 
golden-haired girls about her ow'n 
age, Ben Wilson’s grandchildren. 

“Hello, Mary,” said one. “Do 
you want to come in?” 

Mary inched her way in and 
gazed about in wonderment at the 
dolls, the toys, the diminutive 
furniture, tlie dishes, the clothes. 
How white folk did dress uii ' Even 
the dolls had on silk dresses — and 
shoos ! 

“Would you like to hold one of 
my dolls ?” 

The shoeless guest eased herself 
into one of the scaled-down chairs 
while a magnificent doll was laid in 
her lap. 

“Yes, Ma’ am 1” 

“Let’s play we’re keeping house. 
You mind my baby for me, w bile I 
have tea ” 

Marj' waited for further instruc- 
tions. 

“Mary, can’t j'ou make the baby 
stop crying ?” said the little hostess 
in imitation of her elders. “He’s 
spoiling my tea.” 

Mary held the make-believe baby 
close to luU its erj’ing She got uji 
and walked about with the doll, 
patting its bottom, improvising a 
lullaby. Then she paused as her 
attention was attracted to an object 
on a little stand : a book. She 
reached out and picked it up. 

The golden curls fiounced them- 
selves across the room, and a quick 
hand snatched the book aw aj’ 

“Put down that book 1 You 
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can’t read 1” 

The words stabbed deeply. Marj'- 
ran out of the pLij'housc, out into 
the clean morning sunlight. What 
had she done ? Touched some- 
thing she shouldn’t, and her whole 
happy morning was spoiled. 

What was the trouble between 
black folk and nhite, she jiondered 
as she followed her mother home. 
She had just touched '■omething, 
just touched something that was all. 

How come nhite folk had such 
big houses and fine clothes 1 They 
had glass in their windons ihat had 
to be polished until it shone and 
glistened in the sun. They had 
colored folk in the house to do all 
the work, and carnages to ride in 
whenever they ivont out. 

“Dear Lord,’’ she prayed. “I 
don’t tfiink we’re so free ” 

As the Negro cabins came into 
sight she saw them in their true 
perspective for the first time What 
had been hajipy homc.s an hour be- 
fore were shabby, unpaintcd pine- 
board shacks A few had sagging 
porches at the front, and the pillars 
holding up the roofs that extended 
over the porches looked like 
kindling strips compared vith the 
massive columns of the groat house 
she had just visited. The McLeod 
cabin leaned a little to one side, 
as though the ground had sunk 
away from it 

How come white folk had so 
much and colored folk so little i 
Maybe the difference betw een them 
was just this matter of reading^and 
writing. 

“I’m going to learn to rei'.d ''' 
she resolved, “I’m going to learn 
to read 1’’ 


THE CRY OF THE SOUL 
TO KNOW 

From that day on, Mary McLeod 
norked with a sober face, because 
her mind had become obsessed with 
a fever • the desire to read. 

It was hopeless, though ; no 
school, no books, no teacher for 
colored children, only cotton, cotton, 
cotton, season after season. When 
the5' weren’t working in the cotton, 
the McLeods had to tend the paddy 
of rice growing in the swampy 
ground at the edge of their proper- 
ty, or they had to gather fodder or 
w'eed the vegetable patch. 

“1 w ant to read ' I want to 
read Mary prayed over and over 
as she filled her sack. 

When the gunny sack would 
hold no more, she started toward 
the cabin to empty its contents on 
the ground ; and as she bent over 
to roll the heavy burden from her 
back, she found herself standing be- 
fore a stranger. Mary Jane McLeod 
looked up into the kindest face she 
had ever seen in her life, a Negro 
face, yet much paler than her own. 
Mary’s skin was coal black, and the 
w Oman before her, dressed in city 
clotliC'., Avas a light tan. 

“I’m Miss Wilson, Mary.” 

J/iss ? Negroes were never 
given titles; they were never mister- 
ed ov'missed. 

Tliew'holc family had come in 
from the field to gather about this 
visitor, this Emma Wilson who had 
interrupted their work in the busiest 
season of the year. 

Patsy put her arm around the 
one child in the family who was 
different — Mary Jane. 

“We can spare this one,” said 
Patsy to Miss Wilson. 
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The whole family nodded their 
heads in agreement. Yes, it must 
be Mary Jane who went. 

“She’s a homely child but she’s 
the brightest,’’ put in Samuel. 

Miss Wilson smiled at Mary and 
explained : “The Mission Board of 
the Presbyterian Church has sent 
me doAvn here to start a school for 
Negro children, and I want you to 
come to Mayesvillo as soon as the 
cotton picking is finished.” 

"I’m gonna read 1 You mean 
I’m gonna read, Miss Wilson ?” 
cried Mary excitedly, her voice 
suddenly hoarse as the tears stream- 
ed down her face. 

Emma Wilson smiled, patted 
Mary on the head, and went on 
down the dusty road to other Negro 
cabins, to bog for more children for 
her school. She wanted them all, 
but she know their families would 
not give them up. She would be 
lucky if she could glean one child 
from each crowded cabin. 

Emma Wilson had returned to 
the South to liberate her people 
with education, the onlj' real road 
to freedom, and after witnessing 
Mary McLeod’s deep passion to 
learn, her own hopes ran wild. One 
child like Mary Jane could make all 
the heartbreak worthwhile. 

The McLeods walked back to 
their cotton picking, and Mary 
galloped ahead of them, trailing an 
empty sack behind her. 

“Come on !” she rebuked them. 
“Hurry up ! Get that cotton pick- 
ed. Don’t be so slow I got to go 
to school I” 

The words, “Put down that 
book ! You can’t read !” were go- 
ing to be erased from her soul. 


CLIMBING JACOB’S LADDER 

Mary stood on one bare foot and 
then the other, clutching her 
father’s hand, as together they sur- 
veyed the contents of the Mayesville 
general store. Sam had money to 
spare— not much, but enough so 
that he could buy his daughter a 
gift for her first day at school. 

He had hauled his cotton croj) 
over the narrow, dusty road into 
town, sold it, and trudged faithfully 
around paying his debts : mortgage, 
laist spring’s seed and fertilizer, 
groceries. His hand in his pocket 
fingered the cash that was left. It 
must be spent carefully : a piece of 
dress goods for Patsy, some new 
candles, a few apples, a strip of 
bacon. 

One purchase more — for Mary 
Jane. 

“What do you want ?” he asked 
her. 

“Something to write with,” she 
begged. 

The storekeeper took down from 
the shelf a slate to which a piece 
of chalk was attached with a short 
string. 

“I think this would be best,” 
said the storekeeper. “Because, 
look, you can write and erase, write 
and erase.” 

Mary reached out with her 
square-fingered hands that wore al- 
ready too large from heavy work 
and gathered the treasure to her. 
She tested the chalk on the slate. 
Yes, it would mako a mark. She 
could write and erase, write and 
erase. As soon as she learned how, 
she could write, write, write 

Excitement filled tlie cabin and 
the yard when Sam and Mary Jane 
returned. Tomorrow was the day I 
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Tomorrow was Janie’s first day at 
school. • 

“Yon can teach us,” declared 
her brothers and sisters. 

“Oh, yes,” she promised. 

“Tomorrow night you can start 
reading to us.” 

“I don’t know. Maybe, if I 
learn fast.” 

The ironing her mother did that 
night after family prayers iias for 
,Mary: a fresh new gingham dress 

She stood in their midst the 
next morning, like a queen among 
her adoring subjects, dressed and 
ready for the new adventure In 
one hand she carried a pail of lunch- 
eon, in the other hand the preci- 
ous slate. 

While Patsy fussed over her dress, 
Sam Irfid a loving hand on her head. 

Don’t dream along the road, ’ 
he cautioned her. “Don’t be late 
tho first day.” 

She started out of the cabin as 
the family stood in the doom ay 
and watched hero go Five niilts 
along a narrow, dustj’ road she iinist 
walk; five miles to tho village of 
Mayesville and five miles back, 
every day. 

Miss Wilson’s first school nas the' 
tiny living room of a shack in the 
Negro quarter near the railroael 
track. She hoped before too iiiue-h 
longer to have a school building of 
her own. 

She stood in the door waiting to 
see how many of those children who 
had been promised to her would 
actually arrive A hanelful of bo_'ss 
and girls put in an iqipearance. 
timid, curious, afraid of what woidd 
happen to them, they huddled to- 


gether in the middle of tho room 
and watched Miss Wilson with big, 
dark eyes. Not all of them had 
wanted to come; some were excited 
and glad to be there; but none was 
so passionate to learn as Janie. 

In a few minutes Emma Wilson’s 
skill had dispelled their fears, and 
they were playing games together, 
learning to be part of a social group. 
Thc5'wcrc fashioning flower petals 
from colored paper, they wore sing- 
ing simple songs about Jesus’ love 
for children, and somehow' in the 
midst of the fun, they were learning 
their letters. 

All over the South the same 
thing was happening. Untd the 
slaves wore freed they had been 
forbidden to read and write, and 
teaching a slave his letters was a 
punishable act in many states. 
Then came freedom, and the deep 
long-frustrated desire to learn 
burst forth. The desire was sadly 
misguided at first. Inhabitants of 
w retched cabins w'ould possess huge 
books W'ith impressive titles. The 
bigger the book and the longer the 
title, the better they loved it. Some 
lued on black-eyed jieas, corn bread, 
and water, witli no thought that 
a leal education might teach them to 
cal belter food A young man would 
sit in Ihc squalor of one room study- 
ing a French grainniar or a Latin 
text, not realizing that what he 
niu.'-t have first was a higher living 
standard and a trade. 

Most oi those earliest schools 
for Negroes were opened by Nor- 
thern church missionary groups 
who launched a vast movement to 
end Negro illiteracy. Emma Wilson 
had been sent south by the Presby- 
teiian Church. Trained at Scotia 
Seminary in Concord, North Carolina, 
she w as better educated than most 
of the early teachers in the Negro 
South; and she hoped that her 
little handful of children would one 
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day go out themselves as missiona- 
ries of learning. 

The boys and girls came faith- 
fully every day — well, almost every 
day, at any rate, Mary Jane 
McLeod never missed a day or an 
hour, or a minute. 

Sometimes Miss Wilson met her 
most faithful pupil at the door, held 
the cold hands in her own until 
they were limber and warmed, 
helped her out of her sliawl and ill- 
fitting jacket, and allou ed her to sit 
and rest before reciting. 

Home Marj' Jane walked m hen 
school was out, and each evening 
the winter grow a little deeper and 
the day a little shorter until she 
was coming home in the dark 
Huddled around the fire of pine 
chunks were her brothers and 
sisters. 

"Show us what you’ve learned'” 
they cried, crowding around her. 

“Supper first,” said Patsy. 
Then we can all learn Mary’s 
lesson.” 

That was how it happened 
every night After supper was 
finislicd and the dishes u ashed, 
the entire McLeod family gathered 
about the most-learned scholar of 
them all while she imparted to 
them her brand-new knowledge. If 
she had lessons to prepare for the 
next day, she sat to t'ne long table 
by the window, a candle (u' a smokv 
oil lamp her only light, and worked 
until bedtime. 

The year flew by, and soon a 
supply of coarse yellow bricks was 
delivered to a vacant lot across 
the tracks from the railroad sta- 
tion, and a two-room building 
began to go mi Miss WiLon’s 
dream of a school, Maycsville 
Institute, had materializefl; for a 
long time to come, it would be 


the only school for the Negro 
children of MayesviUe and the 
vicinity. 

Mary Jane went that second 
winter to the two-room school, 
with Emma Wilson as teacher and 
the Reverend J. C. Simmons as 
jiastor and principal. It was hardly 
comfortable, with an odd assort- 
ment of secondhand chairs and 
desks that never seemed to match 
the size of the student, a black- 
board that was only a piece of 
cardboard painted over with black 
jiaint, a potbellied stove in the 
center of the room, filling the room 
with smoke whenever it was used; 
but teacher and children made 
it live. They decorated the windows 
■ftith colored paper flowers; they 
hung their oun art work on the 
waits; they lined the yellow-clay 
yard with whitewashed rooks , tl.oj’ 
hung rope swings from the trees. 

The seasons went round again 
and the letters of the alpliabot 
lost their mystery as they were 
marshaled into words that could 
be recognized. The numbers from 
one to nine were no longer strange 
and terrifying but tools and instru- 
ments that could be put to work 

Mary McLeod became the center 
of her little community. Sue 
could count’ Her neighbors — both 
white and colored — brought her 
their problems in arithmetic the 
weight and iirice of their cotton, 
their debts at the villrgo store, 
their percentage share of a crop. 

“From the first, I made my 
learning, what little it was, use- 
ful every way I could,” she ivrote 
in later years. “Not until I had com- 
pleted my schooling and had learned 
how to count and could study my 
lather’s bills and myself deal with 
the merchants to whom ho u as in- 
debted wore we able finally to lift 
the mortgage.” 
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Yob, she was climhing Jacob’s 
ladder, she know, as the scales of 
ignoranco foil from her e,yes ; and 
she groped upward, upward. 

ONE GLORIOUS MORNING 

The day caiuo when Miss Wilson 
had to tell Mary that sho had no 
more to teach her. Mayosville 
Institute had given her all it could, 
and Mary’s class would graduate at 
the end of the term 

As a first graduation for her, a 
first for her classmates, and a first 
for the Negroes of the Mayesville 
area, it was a grand social event, 
and the McLeod family uas not the 
only one to arrive beaniing \>ith 
pride because one of iis members 
had brought it such an honor. 

Every graduating student recit- 
ed, everj' guest on tlio platform 
made a speech ind at regular 
intervals the entire assembly punc- 
tuated ' the program cuthasong. 
At last came the presonlation of 
diplomas, and each student had to 
walk to the platform u hen ins 
name was called When her turn 
came, Mary arose wdh cast-iron 
calm, walked with great dignity to 
the platform, mounted ilic stcii--, 
received the precious roll of pujier 
tied w'itli a white satin ribbon, 
and returned to her jilaco 

Unable to hoar what followed 
once she had the treasure in her 
hand, Mary ran her fingertips 
affectionatelj- along its edges. She 
had it at last — proof tliat slie could 
road. Now if she jjicked uji a book 
no one could insult her w'ith she 
words, “You can’t rerd !” 

When benediction had been pro- 
nounced, families and friends crowd- 
ed around the graduati s 

Emma Wilson drew her mo.st 
promising .‘-tudent aside and put 
an arm around her. 


“What next for you, Mary 

“I don’t know'. Miss Wilson. 
I want to go to school some more. 
Do colored folk over go to college ? ” 

“Not very often. Anyway, you 
would have to go to high school 
first.” 

Samuol overheard the conversa- 
tion. 

‘•Wo could pay a little money 
if the oroj) is good, and we could 
spare her if she wants m^re school,” 
he offered. 

“I'll see w'hat I can do,” Miss 
M’llson promised. 

Almost a young woman, Mary 
returned to her life at the cabin 
and prayed for another divine 
miracle that would provide more 
schooling. There w'as no library 
for Negroes in Mayesville There 
was nothing in Mayesville but 
endless stretches of cotton ; and 
when plowing time came around 
again, she knew' she would have 
to do lier share in the field. 

Spring brought an end to the 
drc.iiiiiiig, and each morniiig she 
weal witli her family for the long, 
hot day in the sun. 

Down row' after row they follow- 
ed the nude, breaking the land for 
secfl. The mule’s head hung low 
and his big ears fell forward as 
thougli this was one plowing more 
than ho could bear. His pace 
slowed, aud neither the McLeod 
leading him nor the McLeod guid- 
ing the plow could increase his 
speed. At last, with most of the 
field still to he w'orked. Old Bush 
stopped and would go no farther. 
His eyes glazed over, his sides 
heaved, and he sank to the ground . 

Samuel knelt down, lifted the 
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furry head, and ran his hand under 
the muzzle and down the neck. 

“Mule’s dead,” was his pronoun- 
cement. 

Dead ? The mule ? Thej’ couldn’t 
finish the plowing without him. If 
they couldn’t plow, they couldn’t 
plant or harvest. No crop meant 
starvation. 

“Can we get another mule ?” 
asked one, a little frightened by the 
tragedy 

“No money,” Patsy explained. 
“No money until the cotton is 
picked.” 

But the cotton had not yet been 
planted ! 

Without prompting, they all 
knew that the situation mu.st be 
faced. Weeping or moaning would 
do them no good. With a grim 
expression of fatality upon Ms 
young face, one of Samuel’s sons 
stepped forward and took his place 
before the plow'. Picking uj) the 
two straps of the harne.ss and fit- 
ting them over his ow n shoulders, 
he bent forward and strained his 
full weight to the task. They w'ould 
take turns pulling the plow, Samuel 
announced ; it was too much for 
one. 

The death of the mule means 
the death of hope for Mar}'. She 
did not mind taking her turn at 
the plow ; she was strong enough 
for that ; but they would have to 
buy another' mule, which would 
use up what little money was left 
over at harvest time. Even if an 
opportunity, to go to school did 
arise, she would not be able to 
accept it. No school meant no 
life, no future 

The grim summer passed, and 
the cotton grew. 


One day as Mary looked across 
the tops of the cotton shrubs she 
saw a family figure walking toward 
her. 

“Mary,” called Miss Wilson, 'T 
want to talk to you.” 

Mary w'as afraid to hope as she 
ran toward her beloved teacher. 

“You w'ant me. Miss W’ilson ?” 

“I have such good news for 
you ! A white lady out West has 
set up a scholarship for one student 
at our mission school, and you may 
have the scholarship ” 

“A white lady out West Mary 
asked incredulously. 

A Mary Crissman in Denver, 
Colorado, a modest Quaker dress- 
maker, had decided to use her life’s 
savings to help one Negro child 
toward more education, and Mary 
was to go to Scotia Seminary in 
Concord, North Carolina. 

“Oh, the joy of that glorious 
morning ' I can never forget it,” 
is the way she herself told the story 
“To this day my heart thrills with 
gratitude at the memory of that 
day. I was but a little girl, grop- 
ing for the light, dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions in the cotton 
and rice fields, and away off in 
Denver, Colorado, a poor dressmaker, 
sewing for her daily bread, heard 
my call and came to my a.ssistance. 
Out of her scanty earnings she 
invested in a life— my life ' — and 
while God gives me strcngtii, I 
shall strive to pass on to others 
the opportunities that this noble 
woman toiled and sacrificed to give 
me. How' many self-denials she 
must have made ! How many little 
legitimate pleasures she must have 
foregone, that the little black girl 
in South Carolina might have a 
chance To me her memory is 
sacred ! My earnest efforts fur the 
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hundreds of Negro girls in the 
Southland today are dedicated to 
the memory of this self-sacrificing 
•woman ■who gave me my first real 
chance, and to the dear parents — 
father and mother — uho so cheer- 
fully gave mo up, leaving them 
lonely and sad, uhile I prepared 
for my life’s work.” 

That was the end of the cotton 
fields for Mary Jane, and a second 
time she sank down on her knees, 
stretched her hands to heaven, and 
gave thanks for deliverance. 

Nothing ever moved slowly 
again. She must hurry, hurry, 
.hurry to get ready for Scotia’s fall 
term. This was the fall i 

Excitement spread through the 
little community. Sam's Mary was 
going traveling ' E\ eryone 'must 
hurry to be part of the honor that 
had come to Maj-esvillo Cabins 
were gay as hands' knitted stockings 
for gomg-away gifts, or found a 
dress that could be made over to 
fit the scholar, or painstakmgly 
stitched a ruffle on an apron. Sho 
must have everything that could be 
gathered together , slio u as every- 
one’s pride and ]oy. 

On departure day, precious 
little work uas done for miles 
around, because everyone journeyed 
to the Mayesville station to see 
Mary Jane off to school. 

Mary stood nervously on the 
doorstep, waiting to start down the 
road. As they left the cabin — Sam, 
Patsy, Mary Jane, half a dozen 
brothers and sisters — a neighbor 
drove up with his farm wagon. 

“Climb up !” he ordered. “You 
can’t walk on such a day as 
this.” 

Into the wagon they clambered 
and rattled on to down, and as 
they went along others joined 


them, waving and calling from their 
cabins, calling to them to wait. 

As soon as the wagon drew to 
a stop at the station, Mary leaped 
out, because she had spotted Miss 
Wilson. 

“Miss Wilson ! Miss Wilson 1 
Here I am !” 

A rumble and a puff of smoke 
in the distance announced the arri- 
val of the train, and Mary grabbed 
Miss Wilson's hand for support. 
She had never been on a train 
before. 

Patsy gathered this strange and 
different child into her arms for one 
last hug and started to cry. Sam 
could only turn his cap around in 
his hands and nod, as the engine 
roared into the platform. Some 
climbed aboard with Mary, carrying 
her bags and bundles and seeing 
that sho was settled in the scat. 

“Good-by ! Good-by ! Learn all 
you can and, come back and tell us.” 

A shrill from the engine’s whistle 
sent them rushing out of the coach 
and down the steps. 

“Good-by !’’ Good-by.” Mary 
waved at them through the dirty 
window pane 

This was the end of something 
and the beginning of something 
else, she knew, as the train started 
to move. 

Slio put her head back on the 
seat, closed her eyes, and began to 
pray, “Please dear Lord ” 

FIRST-CLASS CITIZEN 

Exhausted from the excitement 
and the train ride, dirty from the 
soft-coal soot, panicky at finding 
herself in a new environment for 
the first time in her life, Mary Mo- 
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Leod descended from the train at 
Concord, North Carolina, and stood 
beside her baggage on the gravel 
platform. The place was almost as 
rural as Mayesville, and the rail- 
road station was scarcely any big- 
ger. It had the familiar division 
through the middle, with two entran- 
ces to two waiting rooms : one 
marked “white” and the other 
“colored ” 

The only person around vas a 
pleasant-looking white woman who 
was walking toward her, nodding 
and smiling as though she knew 
her. 

"Are you Mary McLeod the 
white lady asked. 

Mary jerked her head in the 
affirmative and wondered vhat it 
could mean. Why should a uhitc 
person bother about her ? Sho was 
going to Scotia Seminary, an insti- 
tute for Negro girls. 

"I’ve come to meet you and 
take 5'ou to Scotia,” was the ex- 
planation, and Mary was to find 
that many of her teachers would be 
white. At Scotia she was to dis- 
cover a different kind of white 
person, the kind who v anted the 
Negro to have a better ojiportunity 
to help himself. 

Up a hill behind tlie railroad 
station and along a country road, 
the school was not far With every 
step she took in her heavy brogans 
she felt firmer and firmer in her 
mission. She was going to learn 
and learn and learn and use every 
bit of her learning to helji her own 
people ■ Some day all Negroes 
would have a chance to go to 
school. 

A hand on her arm interrputed 
her daydream. 

"Here it is,” side her guide, 
pointing off to the right. 


Set far back from the road, 
half hidden in a grove of giant 
shade trees, stood Graves Hall, a 
three-story brick building, its door 
graced by four white columns. To 
the right of Graves Hall stood a 
second building four stories tall. 
Faith Hall. 

"Come,” said the teacher, and 
together they started along the path 
to the entrance, and through the 
entrance to Mary McLeod’s future 

luside the doorway Mary stared 
in amazement, for before her were 
two sweeping flights of stairs with 
white risers and brown mahoganj^ 
treads, one at her left hand and 
one at her right, joining in a bal- 
coii}- at the top. They seemed to 
go up forever, and Mary took a 
step backward Never in her life 
had she climbed a flight of »tnirs > 

“Your room is upstairs, Mar}^’■ 

More from fear than courtesj', 
she waited for her escort to nego- 
tiate the upward journey ahead of 
her; then she followed suit, holding 
fast to the handrail as she 
ascended. 

“And this is jmur room. Mary ” 

The frightened twelve-year-old 
looked popeyed at its neatness, its 
whiteness. There uere tuo beds 
smoothly and tightly made up, one 
for herself and one for her roommate, 
two chests of drawers, two chairs, 
and two desks. 

“Unpack your things and put 
them into the drawers of that 
chest,” she was told. “Then wash 
your face and hands and come to 
the dining room. It is in the base- 
ment two flights down.” 

Obediently Mary unjiacked and 
tidied herself and started the peri- 
lous descent. A babble of voices led 
her toward the dining room, and 
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witli a quick little prayer she push- 
ed the door open and stepped 
inside. 

A sea of coal-black heads and 
brown faces turned to look, and 
the babble died away into a sdence 
that was as quickly replaced by a 
wave of tittering and whispering 
and exchanging of amused glances. 
There she stood for her new world 
to see: no longer the reigning queen 
of Mayesville’s cotton-picking eom- 
munitj’’, but an ungainly, clumsy, 
raw boned filed hand, iioorly dre.ssed 
and completely lacking in culture. 

In the center of the room m as 
the faculty table, and Ziiary re- 
ceived yet another shock v hen she 
saw Negro and uhitc faculty mem- 
bers eating together. Mrs Batter- 
field, wife of the school jM'incqial. 
left her place at the teachers’ 
table and led Mary to her scat, 
introducing her to the dozen mrls 
at her table and leaving Inr to 
their mercy. 

The ’beuildercd initiate looked 
hopelessly at tlic table before her It 
was covered with a ubito cloth — 
her first tablecloth On either side 
of her place u .iro knife, fork, and 
spoon. She had never had one in 
her hand before, and she did not 
dare to ask about rhem for fear of 
being lauglied at again She could 
only copy tlie others t\hen she 
had been served with food, she 
reached furtivelj' for tlie fork, but a 
sickish feeling of homesickness 
swept over her and she couldn’t cat. 
This was all too much ! 

Homesickness did not mean 
giving up and going home. Mary 
had driven on by what she knew, 
even in those early days, to be her 
divine calling. Considering her mis- 
adventures, she made a remarkably 
quick adjustment to Scotia. Her 
generous nature, her uillingnoss 
to laugh at her own mistakes 
soon earned her friends among the 


more than three hundred school- 
mates. 

Mary was willing to do any kind 
of work to remain at Scotia. She 
labored in the school laundry ; 
she cooked in the school kitchen. 

Almost all the girls at Scotia 
had to do some kind of work to 
earn money toward their stay, but 
Mary’s circumstances were probably 
more difficult tlian anyone’s. The 
small scholarship that Miss Crissman 
had given her met only a fraction 
of the total cost, and Mary had to 
earn almost her entire wa}’^. 

A leader wherever she went, 
she soon became a leader among 
the girls at Scotia, organising them 
into this and that, intcre<'ding for 
them with the authorities. She 
learned early how to go to the top 
person wlicn she ivanted something. 

Watching her Negro and white 
instructors mingle with one another 
and work togother as equals was 
lirobalily the finest experience that 
Scotia gave Mary. Sho had never 
met cultured Negroes before. They 
wore gentle, educ.ited, soft-spoken. 
Many oi them w'ero brown, not 
black like herself, and she ivondered 
if sliD could ever be like them. 
Graduallv a change took place 
within her. and she began to under- 
stand the moaning of equality. 
Scotia cleansed her of any last 
vestige of an inferiority complex. 
It transformed her from a second- 
class to a first-class citizen. 

‘■The white teachers taught 
that the color of a person’s skin 
has nothing to do with his brains, 
and that color, caste, or class dis- 
tinctions are an evil thing.” 

Scotia did even more for Mary 
than to give her dignity and 
friends : it helped her to discover 
her owm talents. She had always 
know’n she could sing, but she 
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hadn’t realized how well, until she 
began to receive serious voice train- 
ing in the school choir. Public 
speaking vas another talent that 
came to light, and the school debat- 
ing team learned to depend heavily 
upon her logical mind and her 
dramatic forcefulness. 

The vigor with which sho 
plunged into her studies startled 
the other students. They were 
there to learn, of course, hut they 
felt no such desperation. Mary 
could do without food, but she u as 
starved for learning. She must 
consume as much as possible. 

When study and work allowed, 
she took long walks through the 
countryside. Concord was still in 
the cotton country. Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company had one ol its 
hig mills there, with thousands of 
spindles and hundreds of looms 
consuming the bales of cotton She 
had never before know n wliore the 
cotton went that sho helped to 
pick. 

She learned about tobacco and 
began to realize how many more 
crops America grew besides cotton. 

There were ugly rumors of 
lynohings. A Negro w ho forgfit to 
say “Sir” to a white man today 
might bo dead tomorrow. Mary 
overheard arguments about the 
wisdom of hiring colored labor in 
the cotton mills. Freed blacks 
were a problem in a town hko 
Concord, because there were so 
many of them and because they 
wouldn’t work unless they received 
pay for what they did Money 
might not be good for them. 

She realized that her own people 
had a history, and she delved into 
the few volumes in the Scotia 
library to find out more about the 
Negroes of America. 

Mary spent seven years at 


Scotia, graduating at the end of 
five and remaining for two extra 
years of study : the "higher course”. 
Scotia Seminary was the equivalent 
of a good high school and the 
“higher course” would have 
equalled junior-college w ork 

Those seven years wrought 
many changes in her thinking and 
personality. Thej’ gave her know- 
ledge and vision and social training. 

Each Sundaj' morning during 
the school term Mary and her 
schoolmates attended worshij) m 
the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Mary’s faith was reiilen- 
ished in those gatherings , her mis- 
sion in life began to take on real 
substance She remembered the 
w ords of a Reverend J W E Bowen 
who had once come to Mayesville 
Institute to lecture to the students. 
He had told them about Africa and 
the needs of the people there, and 
the zeal ho had inspired in her 
childnsh heart then w as reborn now 
as sho stood on the threshold of 
adult life. 

Was the returning memory of 
that lecture during her prayers a 
divine message 1 Mary thought so, 
and she determined to go to darkest 
Africa as a missionary. That would 
be her life ol service 

She confided her ambition to 
Dr Satterfield, who advised her to 
apply to Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago for missionary training. 
He himself would write to the 
Presbyterian Board to inquire about 
the possibility of a scholarship. 

SINGING MISSIONARY 

At home that summer, Mary 
learned that she had been granted 
another scholarship by Miss Mary 
Crissman, and she told family and 
neighbors of her great dream to go 
as a missionary to Africa and help 
black folk there. They w'eren’t 
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surprised ; they had always known 
she was destined to do something 
great and noble. 

Another departure clay with its 
tearful farewells had to be faced, 
and Mary set out the long, long 
journey to Chicago, a citj' so large 
and so far away that it existed only 
in her wildest imrginmgs. 

She was met at the Chicago 
terminal by a group from Moody, 
all of them white ; and when she 
reached the school slic found that, 
except for one African student, she 
was the only Negro in the school 
She alone represented ]>cr x>eople 
in this now oomniunity, and all 
Negroes every wli ere voald be judg- 
ed by her eonduot. Jler looniinate 
was to be a white girl, but tJianlis 
to Scotia, Marj' no longer felt any 
suspicion toward white folli. 

“There were no feelings of race 
at Moody,” she recorded “Tliero 
we learned to look upon a man as a 
man, not as a Caucasian or a Negro. 
My heart had been somewhat hard- 
ened. -As rhe uhitcs had meted 
out to me, I uas di.sxiosed to mea- 
sure to them ; bui, here, under this 
benign influence, nr'ludmg tliat of 
Dwight L. Mood}-, a love for the 
whole human family, regardless of 
creed, class, or color, entered my 
soul and remains v, ith me, thank 
God, to this day.” 

At Moody, Tdary received more 
musical training uith Dr Charles 
Alexander and sang in the choral 
group under Dr. D D. Towner twice 
a week. Every Thur.'-day fnind her 
at the police .station singing to the 
prisoners, talking with them, giving 
them literature. She spent her 
lunch hours at the Pacific Garden 
Mission, where she served food to 
drunks and street jieople u ho were 
brought in. 

This was real ! Tliis was service ! 
Mary was in the work she loved 


best, the work she wanted always 
to do. 

Field service was part of the 
training for Moody’s students, and 
JIary McLeod’ enthusiasm reached 
the buriiting point uhen she was 
allowed to venture into Chicago’s 
slums and call on the needy in their 
homes. 

As scon as graduation day w'as 
over, she traveled to New York to 
ask llie Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions for a station in Africa. The 
Mission Board members shook their 
heads at twenty-year-old. There 
was no opening for a Negro in 
Africa at that time. 

With crushed hopes and a heavy 
heart she accepted a teaching 
assignment at Haines Normal Insti- 
tute in Augusta, Georgia. 

SERVING AND WAITING 

Mary knew she had left 
Abraham Lincoln’s state behind and 
that .she was back in the Southland 
once more. Georgia was especially 
liard on its Negro population, with 
its eh.nn gang for prisoners, its Jim 
Cro'w li' V. and its segregation. In 
till.'- st.atc the letters K K. K. had 
a grim meaning In fact, Georgia 
had always been severe iiith its 
Negroes , slaves had been so cruelly 
treated —beatings, maimings, evil 
food— that the wliitc’ lived in cons- 
tant fear of slave revolts. 

Mary found the Negroes of 
Augusta crowded into a section 
called “The Terry,” living in the 
familiar uniininted shacks along 
unpaved streets that were clouds of 
dust when dry and mud traps when 
wet. 

In tlie midst of the squalor stood 
Haines Normal Institute, a four- 
story brick building on Robert and 
Gwinnett Streets, the newly realized 
dream of its guiding spirit and 
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founder, Lucy Laney. 

Lucy Laney, twenty years older 
than Mary McLeod, had heen horn 
in slavery but to a life less ciucl 
than that of many Georgia slaves, 
for her parents had heen allowed to 
live together afterth eir marriage and 
had worked in the big house instead 
of in the fields. Lucy was taught 
to read and write by her mother’s 
owner and was allowed the freedom 
of a huge library while her mother 
cleaned the room. 

Pired with a desire to bring 
education to her people, she was 
ready to enter Atlanta University 
at fifteen. A few years of teaching 
in Savannah convinced her that she 
wanted a school for Negro children 
in Augusta, where one was most 
needed, and she asked the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions for Preed- 
men for aid. They blessed her 
with their approval but gave no 
financial support. 

Lucy Laney went to work any- 
way, beginning in the basement of a 
Church. Pinding children for her 
school was no problem, but finding 
among the ragged and dirty urchins 
enough children who could pay her 
a few cents a week tuition was an- 
other matter. Miss Lane}' managed, 
and by the end of the second year 
she had two hundred and thirty-four 
pupils, many of them boarding 
with her, and she moved to a large, 
deserted house and barn she had 
been able to rent cheaply because it 
was supposed to be haunted 

The Presbyterian Mission Board 
was so impressed with her report 
that it allocated $10,000 to her 
school, and during the third year 
a well-to-do visitor from the North 
donated a piece of land and another 
$ 10,000 to erect the brick school 
in which Mary McLeod went to work 
in 1895. 

_ When the slim, strong Mary 


McLeod clasped hands with the 
short, rotund Lucy Laney, a deep 
friendship was born, and Mary’s 
disappointment at not being able to 
go to Africa lost some of its sting. 
Slie found in Miss Laney’s tireless 
effort and utter disregard for herself 
a now inspiration. 

“Her school was a torchlight 
there in its community,” was the 
younger woman’s comment. “Still 
around it there were hundreds and 
hundreds of people who were not 
touched. I roomed on the third 
floor, and I could look out of my 
window into the alleyways of The 
Terry and see masses of unkempt 
children, just trying to find their 
way as best they could.” 

Mary McLeod could never look 
at dire need without doing some- 
thing about it, and she went straight 
to Miss Laney. 

“These children out in the streets 
need a Sunday mission school,” she 
said, and the wise Miss Laney 
nodded her approval 

A nod of encouragement a' ns all 
Mary needed, and she went into the 
alleys and back streets, taking lier 
eighth graders with her for aides, 
and invited those children of the 
streets to come to Haines on Sunday 
afternoons. Slie gathered every 
bedraggled urchin who could bo 
persuaded— the number eventually 
ran to a thousand — organized them 
into a choral group, sang hymns 
uith them, taught them Bible 
stories, gave them religious tracts 
to take homo. 

Some other social workers in the 
city were attracted by the pheno- 
menon, and they joined in teaching 
at the mission school. The faculty 
and upper-class students helped 
Miss McLeod collect clothes, soap, 
toothbrushes, combs, pins, towels, 
and knocked at the door of each 
child’s homo to preach the gospel of 
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cleanliness. Wherever they called, 
the day was a little brighter and 
the future a little more hopeful. 

The next teaching assignment 
Mary received from the Presbyterian 
Board was in Sumtor, at KindeU 
Institute, another church-supported 
school for Negroes. 

During her two years at KindeU 
she kept almost nothing for herself, 
sending home her salary to pay off 
the mortgage and to help t'.vo of her 
sisters througli Scotia. Her family 
sent her rice and meal so lliat she 
would have enough to eat, and m 
her off hours she did light house- 
keeping for extra money. 

Not all of Mary McLeod’s day 
was devoted to the somber side of 
life, to self-sacrifice and hard ivork. 
She was an altractue young lady 
with more than a fair share of 
suitors. She hkod the company of 
young men, but they seldom mea- 
sured uiJ to her standards nor could 
they match her missionary zeal 
Estella Roberls, wlio lived uith 
her, the daughter of a Presbyterian 
minister, was one of her follow tea- 
chers and Estolla detorminod to 
find a man who could qualify. 

The two women had become 
fast friends at KindeU — both assign- 
ed there to teach, both joining 
the Presbyterian Church and singing 
in the choir. 

One day a tall, handsome young 
man appeared at choir jiractice as 
a new tenor of the group and seated 
himself in the front rou The 
scheming Estella took one look and 
made it her business to meet him 
that same evening, promptly intro- 
ducing him to Mary. 

"Mary, dear, this is Mr. Albcrtiis 
Bethune,” she said uith emphasis, 
and proceeded to drag informa- 
tion about himself from the young 
man. He had been a student at 


Avorj' Institute of Charleston, but 
he hadn’t finished college because 
ho M anted to work at a dry-goods 
store in Sumter to help his brother 
through college. 

“I am planning to go to Africa 
as a missionary as soon as I can 
obfrin an assignment,” Mary 
McLeod announced, lest any far- 
fetched notions pop into his head. 

Wifliin a few months Albertus 
Bcthniic -was irrevocably in love 
uitlitbe vivacious, ambitious lady 
uilh the beautiful singing voice. 

Mary, who at first had briefly 
and flatly spurned the attentions 
of this man, began to look forward 
to his company and finally consent- 
ed to his friendship. Soon her in- 
terest had deepened into love, and 
during her second year at Sumter 
Mary McLeod and Albertus Bethune 
wore married. 

The bride and groom set out to 
make a home in Savannah, Georgia, 
where ho had a teching assign- 
ment. 

Mary McLeod Bethune had 
thought that she would bo able to 
find a tea chiiig position in Savannah 
to sup])lement their meager income, 
but w hen she learned that she was 
to have a child of her own , all her 
plans changed. SJie w'ould stay 
home and be a full-time mother ! 

For the first few months after 
Albert McLeod Bethune was born, 
all of Mary Bethune’s time was 
taken up with caring for her infant 
son, but having a child of her own 
did not make her want to stay at 
home ; instead, she felt a deeper 
concern for all children. She began 
to w'orry about Albert’s education, 
his future, his opportunities. Would 
the world have anything to offer 
this Negro child unless she herself 
created his chances ? 
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The consuming drive that burn- 
ed within her would not let her 
rest. She must return to teaching ; 
she must work for Negro children ; 
she must found a school of her 
own. Although the baby -was only 
nine months old, she persuaded her 
husband to let her go to Palatka, 
Florida, and take a leaohiiig post 
in a mission school there. 

Albertus Bethune was never as 
interested as his wife in education. 
To him it was a way to earn a 
living, and he could’t understand 
that her soul was on fire. 

“You are foolish to make sacri- 
fices and build for nothing. Why 
not stop chasing around and stay 
put in a good job he would 
•say. 

He allowed her to depart for 
Florida, feeling certain that she 
would soon become discouraged and 
return to Savannah. 

She rented a cottage on Lemon 
street in Palatka, found a former 
friend in town who w ould care for 
her baby during the day, and took 
up her teaching duties. 

The school had been limping 
along on the verge of failure until 
Mrs. Bethune arrived and electri- 
fied it with her personality, her 
enthusiasm and imagination. So 
many children on the streets who 
needed to be helped l So many 
dirty, unruly youngsters growing 
up like little animals in the crowd- 
ed, unsanitary slums assigned to 
Negroes. Every town m the Deep 
South seemed to tell the same 
story, with the railroad track 
dividing the town between black 
and white. In a short time the 
school had been reorganized, child- 
ren were flocking in, and the 
Presbyterian Board had to send 
three more teachers to handle the 
crowd. But Mary dreamed of still 
greater armies of young people who 


needed her help. 

Her letters to her husband in 
Savannah ivere full of the excite- 
ment and yearning that she felt, 
and he realized that she would 
never come back ; so lie joined her 
ill Palatka. 

She went about her duties, still 
searching for a school of her own. 
Whenever she had a few dollars 
CO spare, she would spend it on 
train fare to visit some nearby 
point where she had heard there 
was need of a school None satis- 
fied her. ShiC even worked as an 
insurance collector to obtain a little 
more money. 

Word reached her that Flagler 
was building the Florida East 
Coast BaUroad as far as Miami and 
that Negro day laborers wore 
congregating all down the coast 
along the site of the construction, 
li'^ing without leadership or res- 
traint, almost like wild creatures 

That might bo the answer ! 

Bunding uji her son, who was 
not yet five years old, end a few 
personal effects, she sjt out for 
Daytona Beach. When she step- 
ped from the crowded, littered 
Jim Crow coach at Daytona and 
started to walk along the railroad 
platform, she saw that conditions 
w ere even w'orse than she had been 
warned to expect. The Flagler 
interests were using Negro labor 
because it was chea]), and what 
money the workmen did receive 
was spent on hard liquor, gambling, 
and carousing. They lived in a 
squalor no better than the worst 
days of slavery. 

Mary McLeod Bethune w alked 
on, away from the line of construc- 
tion toward the shore, where the 
Halifax Biver flowed south along 
the coastline, cutting off a long, 
narrow peninsula of land on which 
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an occasional solitary home of some 
wealthy resortor stood carefully 
isolated from its neighbors, ignoring 
the confusion of the Negro quarters 
on the laud side of the river. 

Deep down inside of her a voice 
seemed to say, “This is the spot. 
This is the place for jmur school.” 


ON A PUBLIC DUMP 

Mary McLeod Bclluine bad 
$1'60 in her pocket and no place to 
spend the night, and she looked 
anxiously at the setting sun She 
hnew a family here , perliap.s they 
would shelter her and her son. 

Her friend, a Mrs. lYarrcn, still 
lived at the same address and 
gladly invited her to stay with 
them until she u as able to make 
other arrangements. She talked to 
them excitedly all through dinner. 
She was going to found a school for 
Negro girls ! They shook their 
heads. It was not a good idea, 
they advised her , Negroes who 
forgot their place onty brought 
trouble uiion their own licads. 

Mrs. Betliuno held her peace, 
because she had l.nonn that- as 
many Negroes as whites ecmldbo 
opposed to her ]-lan. The next 
morning, taking young Albert by 
the hand, she started out with 
Mrs. Warren, trudging from door 
to door. Accepting, rebuff and 
insult as inevitable, she kc]it on 
without discourageinont, seokuig a 
building, a cottage, a shad:, any 
available place in which to begin 
her school. 

On Oak Street, an unpaved 
lane only throe blocks long, lined 
on either side with jeiry-biiilt 
hovels, she turned in at number 
629, because she had been iold that 
the owner, John H. Viilliams, 
would be willing to rent the place. 


Ho was sitting in a rocking 
chair on the porch when Mary 
McLeod Bethune walked up the 
path and explained her ambition. 

‘T can rent it to 3’ou for eleven 
dollars a month,” he agreed. 

When she admitted that she 
did not have that much money 
with her and would not have it 
until she could find a way to earn 
it, lie smiled and nodded. There 
was something about hir candid 
manner that made him say, “All 
right, "I'll trust j’ou for the rent. 
You maj' have the cottage.” 

The Oak Street cottage had four 
tiny rooms downstairs and a narrow 
porch across the front. There were 
three rooms upstairs, which Mrs. 
Bethune used for her living quarters. 
A sulphur well m the cellar furnish- 
ed water ; kerosene lamps provided 
light ; and a toilet stood in the 
back yard. 

Notliing could stop her now I 

She worked at a furious pace 
getting the cottage ready so that 
licr school could open in October, 
only a month after her arrival. 
With the help of sj'mpathctic 
neighbors, she combed the dump 
Jicaps and refuse piles behind the 
lesoi't liotelfi for cracked dishes, 
broken furniiurc, i nd bits of cloth. 
She went from one back door to 
another, hegsring for a broom, a 
lamp, discarded linen, or a few 
jiennies. She burned logs and 
used the charred pieces for pencils, 
and boiled down elderberries to 
make ink. Boxe.s and inverted 
baskets served as chairs, and a 
large packing box was her desk. 

"liverj'thing was scoured and 
mended. This was part of the 
training : to salvage, to reconstruct, 
to make bricks witliout straw,” was 
her own brief comment. 
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She baked sweet-potato pies 
and sold them to the ^^ol•kmen 
along the railroad tracks to supple- 
ment her income, and she canvas- 
sed the peninsula side of tovn one 
day a week for cash donations for 
her school. 

On October 3, 1904, Daytona 
Educational and Didustrial Train- 
ing School for Negro Girls, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Principal, was 
officially ojiened with five little 
girls aged from eight to tu clve and 
one little boy, Albert McLeod 
Bethune The jiarents of the girls 
had agreed to pay fifty cents a 
week tuition. 

Mrs. Bethune had far more to 
do than teach those first students 
their letters. She mothered them and 
washed them and taught them man- 
ners. If they needed clothing, she 
begged the material from somewhere 
and made their dresses and under- 
wear. In Morida at the turn of the 
century, even after Negroes had been 
given the rudiments of an education, 
they could hope only for menial em- 
ployment. Mrs Bethune faced facts, 
and she placed her greatest emphasis 
on industrial training. She taught 
her students cooking, housekeeping, 
and serving, so that they would be 
equipped to ask for the better-pay- 
ing domestic jobs. 

On opening daj"- Mrs. Bethune 
had possessed not one cent to her 
name, and so she trained her girls 
to sing well enough to go around 
uith her to meetings in Daytona 
and Ormond Any heart that had 
not been softened by Mrs Bethune’s 
[lersuasive oratory u ould be melted 
by the childish voices roused in 
unison, and when the heart melted, 
the pooketbook usually opened. 

One day she was scheduled to go 
with her singing group to the 
Ormond Hotel on the peninsula, 
and by that time she had made 


friends with many of the wealthy 
w'hite rcsorters. Henry J. Kaiser 
carried her group up the Halifax 
River in his boat so that they would 
not have to make tlio long journey 
around by land. In those days 
John D. Rockefeller was living at 
the Ormond Hotel, and he took an 
immediate fancy to the dark-brown 
children in blue skirts and white 
Avaists singing “Get You Ready” 
and “Swing Low,” and remained a 
friend of the school until his death. 

He loved Negro spiritual music, 
and after he built his own home on 
the peninsula, he used to invite 
Mrs. Bethune to bring her students 
to sing for him. He usually joined’ 
in the singing and beat time Some- 
times the group was ushered into 
his great circular drawing room 
where he had white guests, promi- 
nent members of the social set, who 
were all "shushed” to listen to his 
singers. 

Their visits never wont uiiro- 
w^arded, because Ins donations to 
the school were generous. The 
organ in the school W'as his gift, 
and long after his death his son 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., head of 
the General Education Board, sent 
grants of money. 

Back in Palalka, Alberlus 
Bethune shook his head as he read 
letter after letter from his ambitious 
wife. At first they had been frank 
about the hardshqis but full of 
faith ; now they w'ero fraught with 
excitement and hope. Once more 
he decided to join her at her now 
location, and he came to Daytona 
to move into the second floor of 
tile cottage on Oak Street He 
found work driving a taxi — a horse 
and buggy then — and helped with 
her school. 

In less than two years Mrs. 
Bethune had two hundred and fifty 
pupils, and she was using volunteer 
workers and a few paid teachers. 
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Desperate for space, Mrs Bethune 
rented a building next door and 
used it for a dormitory and class- 
room Every pennj- she could 
scrape togctlier vent into the school 
and she wore old, mended clothes, 
cutting cardboard soles for her shoes 
when they wore through. 

“I was supposetl to kceii the bal- 
ance of the funds for my own 
pocket, but there never was any 
balance — only a yawning liole. At 
last I saw that our only solution was 
to stop renting space and to buy 
and build our on n college.” 

There was neveu' any lapse of 
time between the denision and the 
act where Mrs. Bethune was con- 
cerned. She sta.rtcd out at once to 
hunt for a piece of property, cover- 
ing Colored Town from one end to 
the other without any luck. At 
last she found herself at the western 
rim of the colored sootion, looking 
at the city duin]) hoaiJ, littered with 
junk, reeking of decaying garbage, 
swampy and mosc^uito-infested 

There was a place that no one 
was using ! 

She called on the owner at once 

“Whv do you w.iut to buy that 
piece of land ho asked in amaze- 
ment. ‘It's only a public dump 
heap.” 

“A dump heap ? ’ said Mi's Bo- 
thune, clasping her hands together 
and blessing him umh one of her 
winning smiles “Why, that snot 
what I see there I see armies of 
happy boys and girls going out into 
life full of hope and faith and 
knowledge.” 

He agreed to sell her the land 
for two hundred dollars , five dol- 
lars down and the balance within 
two years. She hutiied av. r.y. 

“He never know it, but I didn’t 


have five dollars,” she wrote of the 
transaction. “I promised to be 
back in a few days with the initial 
payment. I raised this sum selling 
ICO cream and sweit-potato pies to 
the u orkmen on construction jobs, 
and I took the owner his money in 
small change wrapped in my hand- 
kerchief ” 

She also took her group of sing- 
ing girls around to the churches 
and hotels to perform at fund- 
riiising programs, whore she gave 
speecho.s to exiilain the tremendous 
need for education among the 
Negroes of the South. 

“I liad learned already that one 
of my most important jobs was to 
he a good beggar I I rang door- 
bells and tackled cold prospects 
wifcliout a lead I wrote articles for 
whoever would print them, distri- 
buted leaflets, rode interminable 
miles of dusty roads on my old 
bicycle, invaded churches, clubs, 
lodges, chambers of commerce. If 
a prospect refused to make a con- 
tribution, I would say, ‘Thank you 
for your time.’ No matter how 
deep my hurt, I always smiled. I 
refused to bo discouraged, for nei- 
ther God nor man can use a dis- 
eouragod person.” 

She knew, took that a school has 
to be ])ropei-ly organized on a busi- 
ness basis, with a board of trustees 
to govern it, a board with both 
Negro and '' hito members 

As she looked through the socie- 
ty columns of a Florida paper, 
vvatching for wealthy winter vaca- 
tioner.s, she spotted the name of 
James N. Gamble, of Proctor & 
Gamble, and promptly wrote him a 
letter about her school. 

“Please call at noon tomorrow',” 
came back his reply. 

When she was ushered in, the 
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man looked up with frank surprise 
and said, “Are you the woman try- 
ing to build a school here 1 Why, I 
thought you were a white woman.” 

The jet-black Mary Bethuno burst 
out laughing, “Well, you see how 
white I am.” 

Without wasting a minute of 
his time, she told him hon’ desiio- 
rate the need for such a scliool was 
and asked him to be one of its 
trustees, ilr. Oamble was obviously 
interested, but he liosicated. 

"Why don't you come and visit 
the sjhool V’ shj suggested eagerly. 

The idea appealed to him, and 
he agreed to bo there the next dai'. 

Mr. Gamble was tall and slim, 
elderly, white-haired, and benign 
in manner, and he drove up in an 
antique oar ebauffeured by another 
wliite-haired, benign old gentleman 
He looked about him in amazement 
at the project she had called a 
“school,” staring at the wooden- 
crate desk, at the students in their 
altered, mended, and patched 
dresses. 

“And where is this school of 
which you w ish mo to be a trustee'' ’ 
he demanded. 

“In my mind, Mr. Gamble !” 
Mrs. Bothune announced proudly. 
“And in my soul.” 

So gracious and kindly a man 
could not help but admire such 
courage, and ho agreed instantly to 
become a trustee of the school that 
existed only in the mind of its 
creator, handing her a check for one 
hundred and fifty dollars as a starter. 

From then on the industrialist 
and the educator ivere partners, 
and the first project they planned 
w as an inspection day at Oak 
Street, to which a whole list of 


prospective trustees and patrons 
were invited. 

The visitors came to the cottage 
to inspect the dry-goods boxes, 
charcoal pencils, and handiwork of 
the students before assembling to 
watch the exercises. With Mrs. 
Bethuiie presiding, the girls m ho had 
been running wild only a short time 
before stood before their visitors to 
recite and sing, and so impressive 
was their performance that imiiio- 
diately after the termina.tioii of the 
program the guests elected a chair- 
man, a board of trustees, a secre- 
tary and treasurer, and agreed to 
make their organization permanent 

COWS, MULES, AND PIGS 

To meet her monthly payment 
on the property, reclaim the land, 
and erect a new building, Mrs 
Betliuno’s begging cfioits had to bo 
doubled and redoubled 

“I hung on to contractors’ coat- 
tails, begging for loads of saiid and 
second-hand bricks. I wont to all 
the carpenters, meclianics, and plas- 
terers in town, pleading vitli them to 
contribute a few hour.'.’ « ork in the 
evenings in exchaiigo for sandwiches 
and tuition for their eliiklron and 
themselves ” 

She went from meeting to 
meoling, speaking and jdcading, 
taking her pujiils with lier to sing 
r.nd recite. She planned wh.atslie 
hojiod would bo a largo gatheiiiig 
of wealthy people an the Palmetto 
Ht'tcl, one of Daytona'.s nio.st ex- 
clusive resort spots, but becau^e of 
coiillioting social activil ICS only six 
persons appeared to listen to her. 
She w'ent abend with her program 
anyway, speaking as eloquently 
to the six as though they were 
six Tihousaiid; and when the col- 
lection plate went around one 
gentleman dropped in a twenty 
dollar bill It looked like twenty 
thousand! 
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She had no idea who her bene- 
factor was, but she was profoundly 
impressed by his dignified bearing, 
his gray hair and cnrefullj' barbered 
beard. 

One day as she cj'oled along, a 
huge automobile drew to a stop at 
her side, and in it sat the bearded 
gentleman v I'O had given her the 
twenty dollars. 

"Aren’t you the one I saw with 
the children at the Palmetto 
Hotel?” 

, Without further cou'.irsation, 
he instructerl his ohr. iiffciir to put 
her bicycle in the back of the car 
and together they drove i o her new 
school on Second Avenue. 

“I am Thoma.«i H. White of 
Cleveland,” he told her and she 
had no idea that ho was the 
manufacturer of the White sowing 
maohinas. 

He looked around, as every 
other visitor had done l^efore him, 
at the unfinished const ui tion, some 
walls lathed but not pla-tcred, at 
the homemade marti,. -se.s on the 
beds— for Mrs. 'Bethuno had had to 
gather Spanish ino.'-s from the 
trees, boil it, drj- it, and stuff it 
into corn sacks for ma drosses 

Seeing a box of n-e.il standing 
in a corner, he iiskid, "What 
else is there to eat 

"That’s all we have at the 
momont,” Mrs. Hotliune oxjilainpd. 

. Ho returned to Mrs. Bethune 
abruptly and said, "I believe you 
are on the right track This is the 
most promising thing I’ve seen in 
Florida.” 

He handed her a check for two 
hundred dollars. 


“Oh, tw'o hundred dollars!” Mrs. 
Betliune’s heart sang. "I wept, 
called the children in for a special 
meeting We knelt and thanked 
God. Ho came back the next day 
with an architect and carpenter, 
and thej’- brought materials and 
plaster to put on the walls. And 
he said, T w'ill have bathrooms 
put in ’ He bought pillow slips, 
sheets ” 

Time and again he would just 
drop in w ith a few pairs of shoes, 
or blankets, or whatever else seem- 
ed necessary. 

When he died, he left the school 
a trust fund of $67,000, the income 
from which was to be paid, “as 
long as there is a school”. 

That first building on Second 
Ai enuo w as of wood, painted white, 
four stones high, with an open 
))orch across the second-floor level. 
Over the entrance w'ero emblazon- 
ed the words: "Enter To Learn”. 
And over the same door, on the 
inside "Depart To Serve”. 

Faith Hcill, named for the Faith 
Hall of Scotia Seminary, opened 
oflicially in 1007, it had been 
"prayed up, snug up, and talked 
ujj,” in two years. Yet, opening 
a builduig luui solved nothing but 
the space and shelter problems. 
Clinging to Mrs Bethuiie’s skirts 
and hands were two hundred and 
fifty girls, depending upon her to 
drc.ss and feed them. 

•■Let man have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle 
and over all the earth and over 
every creeping thing that croepeth 
upon tlio caith,” was all the guid- 
ance Mary Bethune needed. She 
took dominion over her land and 
made it work for her students. The 
field across the street from Faith 
Hall was planted with vegetables, 
strawberries, flow'ers, sugar cane. 
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The vegetables, fruits, and fiou era 
were sold to tourists. The girls 
did their own gardening as part of 
their regular curriculum; they gath- 
ered the cane, crushed it in a cane 
press, and used the syrup to sweet- 
en their food. 

In 1908 Mrs. Bethune changed 
the name of her school to Daytona 
Educational Industrial Training 
School, and a few hoys wore taken 
as students. 

That same year saw, in the 
midst of all its strain and worry, 
the excitement of another great 
Negro personality, -when Booker T. 
Washington visited the school, 
bringing encouragement and inspi- 
ration with him. 

Born a slave, Booker T. Washing- 
ton had no exact record of his birth, 
but ho was about fifty uhon ho 
visited Daytona. Up From Slavery 
he had called the story of his own 
life, because as a cliild he had 
prayed with his elders for victory 
for the Northern armies, had lived 
through the struggle for an educa- 
tion, devouring any printed matter 
he could get his hands on, hitch- 
hiking from one state to another m 
search of a school that would admit 
him, working his vaj’ through 
Hampton Institute in Virginia 
Like Mrs. Bethune, lie had remain- 
ed in the South, going to Alabama 
in response to an appe.il for a 
teacher from Negro leaders of 
Tuskogee town to found Tuskegee 
Institute in the midst of the most 
deplorable conditions. 

By tho time he visited Mrs 
Bethune’s school, Tuskogee Insti- 
tute, which had begun vith a shan- 
ty and a hen house, one teacher 
and thirty students, had more than 
sixty buildings, hundreds of acres of 
land, and strong financial support. 

During his stay. Dr. Washington 
spoke at a public meeting held in 


the armory building in Daytona. 
Hundreds, both black and white, 
packed the hall and packed the 
streets around the hall to hear him, 
for he had, bridged the gap between 
the races in a way that even the 
most bigoted white had to acknow- 
ledge uas oonstructivo. Ho asked 
both whites and Negroes to bo 
patient with one another. 

“Some day we will have more 
Negro doctors, lawyers, statesmen, 
scientists, as well as more artisans 
and better fivrmcrs.’ ’ Mrs. Bethune 
and Dr. Washington dreamed to- 
gether. “Some day tho Negro u ill 
be allowed to live in xieace and 
safety, in dignity and culture He 
will be allowed to attend the best 
universities — ” 


MERCY SPOT 

Life at Mrs. Betliuno’s school 
was never to be easy. Thoie Mould 
always be a gnawing worry over 
money, for as soon as funds rame 
in, they were swallowed up by un- 
Xiaid teachers’ salaries, grocery bills, 
repairs, supplies; and the creditors 
who were still unsatisfied M'ould ask 
bluntly, “When do 3'ou exiiect 
some more money?” 

She always rcx'lied calml}', "You 
know M’e alu aj's pay, jmu m ill get 
jmur money soon”. 

But progress was over fonva cd 
The scholastic level of Ihe school 
grew higher and higher, for the five 
original students who had started 
as first graders were sixth graders 
in 1910. Older children had conic 
in later and were still further along. 
It was Mrs. Bethuno’s purpose to 
promote her students so that each 
class completed formed the next 
higher grade, until it v as x^os-sible 
to have a graduating class trom the 
eighth grade Soon she Mas able 
to give work at a high-school 
level. 
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Mary McLood Bethune wanted 
to reach everyone; so she planned 
evening classes for adult Negroes, 
to lift them out of their dismal 
illiteracy and teach them to live 
more wholesomely. 81ic invited 
their drab cabins, taught them to 
paint the walls, put ourtains on 
the windows, rugs on the floors. 
As soon as the parents of her stu- 
dents were persuaded to come to 
school to learn their letters, she 
added the rudiments of art and 
music to their curriculum Upon 
being shown how to draw, one 
elderly lady said. '■! never knew 
that j'ou could make flow ers like 
that on paper ” 

She w<is left to handle alone her 
monumental task and the rai'ing of 
her son shortly after n'o\ing into 
Faith Hall, when her husband ob- 
tained a teaching post in a nearby 
city. A man with his educafion 
was, of course, not satisfied with 
the employment ho had been able 
to obtain in Daytona, and it seem- 
ed wise for him to accept the new 
position, oven though it meant that 
the family would be separated. 

Albert, Junior, remained with 
his mother and attended el -.ses at 
her school until he w a 5 old enough 
for a man’s institute. 

The Daytona Educational Indus- 
trial Training School was more than 
a school, it was a light in the 
midst of darkness; it was a great 
social mission from w hick workers 
went out in ei ery direction into 
the shadow'y by way.s of 1 ice and 
destitution. 

When Mrs. Bcthiiuc's first took 
up residence in Daytona, she had 
heard rumors of conditions in the 
turpentine camps, and she stored 
the information in the back of her 
memory. By 1911 she had students 
who were old enough and siiflicicnt- 
ly trained to help her tackle the 
problem. 


Turpentine is made from the 
sap of the slash pine, and Florida, 
ospeoinlly in the northern half of 
the stale, has miles and miles of 
such pine forests. 

A manufacturer would buy a 
large tra ct of pine forest, build a 
few shanties and distilleries, then 
round up the ne’er-do-wells and 
riffraff in the area, pay them low 
wages, guarantee them all the rum 
they could drink, and sot thom to 
work gathering turpentine. Drunk- 
enness, ribaldry^ immorality, and 
sickness w ere rampant, and what 
women and children w ore with the 
men soon succumbed to the con- 
ditions 

Gatliormg a group of her older 
students together one Sunday after- 
noon Mrs. Bethune started for a 
turpenfme camp only three miles 
from Daytona. 

The first shanty they saw w'as 
obviously the source of the rum. 
Negroes sprawled on the ground 
nearby. One, barely able to re- 
main on his feet, lurched toivard 
the visitinf,' party with a raucous 
laugh Mrs Bethune brushed past 
him w hen she saw a ragged, un- 
kempt woman hiding timidly be- 
hind a tree. Mm Bclhuno ap- 
proached her and held out a hand 
of mercy. 

"Where are the childrenl Who 
is caring for them ?” she de- 
manded 

Tlio woman made a hopeless 
gesture w'ith her hand toward the 
forc,st. 

•All about,” she answered in a 
dead, flat voice. 

Mrs. Bethune and her disciples 
found one shanty that would serve 
as a chiiroh, and she gathered into 
a meeting as many as would come. 
They laughed, they jeered, they 
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invented vulgar jokes; some even 
brought their rum bottles, lest 
thirst overtake them during the 
meeting. 

Paticntlj^ gentlj', Mary McLeod 
Bethune sang the first note of a 
hymn in her unforgettable rich 
contralto, and her students joined 
their voices vrith hers. As the 
music grew into a crescendo, the 
jeering and laughter died down; 
rum bottles were eased quietly to 
the fioor. She finished the hymn and 
sang another. With their attention 
secured, Mrs. Bethune spoke to 
them in simple, eloquent words 
about the evil of their lives She 
planned to come back every Sun- 
day afternoon to read and sing to 
them, she promised, and some day 
she would open a school, whicli she 
hoped every child in the camp 
would attend. 

Eventually she was able to start 
the school and the children did come, 
eagerly learning to sing, to sew, 
to play organized games, to read and 
write. Once she had made contact 
with the children, she went into 
their homes to teach the parents 
cleanliness, wholesome cooking, sober 
living. 

Wiihiii five 3 'ears Mrs. Botlmnc 
had a chain of mission schools, the 
Tomoka Missions, ojicrating 
throughout the turpentine camps, 
staffed by her own students The 
children in the campi were receiving 
three months’ schooling every year; 
the workmen wore getting higher 
wages, doing confiderably less 
drinking or none at all, and .saving 
their surplus money. 

The smallest episode or an 
isolated incident could fire Mrs. 
Bethune’s imagination with an 
idea for a whole new civic program. 

She was called hurriedly to the 
bedside of a student, to find the 
youngster doubled up with abdomi- 


nal pain and running a high tempera- 
ture. She did not have to be a doctor 
to see that the sufferer was stricken 
with acute appendicitis and must 
have an operation immediately 
Thereby hung another tragedy. No 
hospitals for Negroes' 

‘•'I vent to a local hospital and 
begged a white physician to take 
her in and operate,” she related. 
“My pleas were so desperate he 
finally agreed.” 

In a day or two Mrs. Bethune 
reappeared at the door of the hos- 
pital and asked to see her piipul 
She found her girl segregated on a 
porch behind the kitchen 

Others might submit meekly to 
this injustice, but she did not in- 
tend to; Daytona Negroes must 
have a hospital. So she hurried 
back to her office and begon writing 
letters to her most faithful sup- 
porters. There was a frame cot- 
tage on the street in back of Faith 
Hall, she explained, that would 
make an excellent hospital build- 
ing, total cost to bo about five 
thousand dollars. 'Would they 
please help her buy it* The funds 
began to come in, and when she 
had raised about four thousand 
dollf rs, Andrew Carnegie sent her 
the last thousand. 

McLeod Hospital became a source 
of mercy for the entire cast coast. 
Starting with two beds in 1911, in 
a few years she had a w ell-equip- 
ped, twentj'-bed hospital, with both 
Negro and white physicians and 
her own student nurses Her s< hool 
operated the hospital for twenty 
years, until Daytona finally con- 
sented to provide a hospital for 
Negroes on the same grounds as 
the city hospital. 

A 3 ’car after she had started the 
first turpentine mission, and four 
years after Booker tT. Washington's 
visit to her school, Mrs. Bethune 
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attended a conference at Tuskegee 
Institute in ^Alabama. Through 
this renewed association with Dr. 
Washington sho cauglit another 
vision : the community conference. 

When Dr. Washington first went 
into Alabama to found Tuskegee, 
he had to teach his people every- 
thing from brushing their teeth to 
running their farms, and he de- 
pended heavily on having one teach 
another. So, early in the life of 
his sehool, he started holding 
annual experience incetinge, the 
Tuskegee Negro Conferences. To 
them came farmers from far and 
Vide to give testimony to their 
progress, thanks to help received 
from their adored and venerated 
Dr. Washington and his associates. 

Intensive research in agriculture 
was conducted at Tuskegee all the 
time, and as fast as now knowledge 
was discovered, it uas passed on to 
all who could bo persuaded to 
accept it. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, until 
now more or less out off from the 
rest of the world because of the 
demands made upon her by her own 
school, thought she woidd not be 
able to stand the excitement of 
hearing of the progress of Negroes 
all over the United Stales. Eman- 
cipation had occurred only half a 
century before, yet as a result of 
the tremendous efforts of their oun 
leaders, Negroes could boast of 
owning their oun farms of being 
able to read and write, of (»porating 
Negro banks, drugstores, retail 
shops, and wholesale establish- 
ments. 

Mrs. Bethune met Dr. George 
Washington Carver at that con- 
ference, and promptly acquired an- 
other hero. 

The slightly built, humble, 
sweet-dispositioned scientist had 


been at Tuskegee since 1896, when 
he had joined the staff to take 
charge of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Dr Carver investigated 
every need that grev by the road- 
.side for its edibility or medicinal 
Aalue. When he saw a pumpkin 
plant growing lustily in a garbage 
heap, he hit upon the idea of using 
organic waste for fertilizer. He 
took the unknown and unnoticed 
soybean into his laboratory and 
discovered its high food value. He 
looked at the soil of the South 
made barren by j'cars of planting 
nothing but cotton and realized 
that the South needed new crops 
and rotation of crops. One of the 
moat widely known of Dr Carver’s 
new crops was the peanut plant. 
He found that the peanut contains 
more protein than sirloin .steak, 
more carbohydrates than potatoes, 
better lat than butter. In order 
to create a demand for the new 
crop so that farmers vould plant 
it, he Morked night and day to 
develop dishes made from peanuts 
and to discover new peanut pro- 
ducts 

Together, Dr. Carver and Mrs. 
Bethune received honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Science from Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Mrs. Bethune returned to Day- 
tona and planned, organized, and 
brought into being a conference and 
baby show for all of Volusia Coun- 
ty, the county in which Daytona is 
located. Prizes v ere given for the 
finest vegetables, jellies, and need- 
lework. Then omen proudly pre- 
sented their babies to shoiv how 
veil cared-for they were, or they 
met together to exchange ideas and 
listen to advice on baby care. Mrs. 
Bethune also offered a prize of a 
new rake and hoe for the best- 
kept cabin and yard, and that gave 
her the excuse she needed, before 
the conference, to drive around 
the county on inspection tours, 
viewing litter with a fierce ono 
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The Negroes derived so much 
instruction in better living from 
that first conference that the idea 
soon spread to three counties. 
The competitive spirit of the con- 
ferences made them want more 
attractive homes, bettor gardens, 
healthier children. 

ANY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

By 1914 Daytona Educational 
Industrial Training School was 
offering a full high-school cour.io and 
turning out graduates every spring 
in homemaking, teaching, cooking, 
and nursing. 

Faith Hall had become much 
too small and inadequate for its 
tasks. One frame building could 
no longer be residence hall, school, 
kitchen, laundry, and chapel. Mrs 
Bethune began to extend her 
dreaming again. A now building ^ 
Ah, yes ! It would be of brick tlxis 
time. It would be large, much 
larger than Faith Hall, with modern 
conveniences, plumbing, electric 
lights, offices for principal and dean, 
classrooms for tho bulging enrol- 
ment, and a chapel for worship. 

The money for this edifice 1 
She had raised money for Faith 
Hall and for tho hospital ; she 
could, with God’s help, raise more 
She would go to her wealthy while 
friends and explain tliis newest 
dream, this tremendous need 

“Please, dear Lord,” she began 
to pray. “Give me the power to 
convince these people that I need 
the money.” 

God gave her such powers of 
persuasion that she needed to talk 
to only two persons : Thomas H. 
White and James N. Gamble. 
They provided the entire amount. 

“What are you going to call 
this new building ?” she was asked. 


“White Hall, of course,” she 
responded quickly. 

Like all of her projects, this 
new building was destined to 
sen-c the entire community Every 
Sunday afternoon tho residents of 
Daytona came to the college chapel 
for a worship service 

Mrs Bethune, shortly after 
opening Faith Hall, had started hold- 
ing inter-racial services at three 
o’clock every Sunday The stu- 
dents sang hymns, roeited poems 
both classical tnd original: Mrs 
Bethune or another faculty member 
gave a short sermon and led in 
prayer. Spontaneous and unplan- 
ned, the spiritual vitality of the 
meetings attracted larger and larger 
crouds from both sides of the 
Halifax Kivor, until Ptocoiners had 
to stand outside on tho porcli. 

The new chapel meant that the 
Sunday afternoon services could be 
expanded and all guests accom- 
modated. 

The meetings are still popular 
in Daytona. Any Sunday after- 
noon will sec resorters strolling or 
driving across the bridge that spans 
the river, and across the railroad 
tracks, to Second Avi mie for fra- 
ternal worship Through its Sunday 
afternoon meetings, Bethuuc-Cook- 
man College has become one of the 
gre.Titest inter-racial laboratories in 
the entire South. Peojilo of all 
races, creeds, and colors sit side by 
side. 

THE KU KLUX KLAN 

The mingling of races in the 
chapel at Da3rtona Educational In- 
dustrial Training School was a 
small part of a greater movement 
toward understanding that uas 
taking place all over tho United 
States. At the turn of tho century 
America was discovering the Negro, 
his folk tales and legends, his work 
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songs and spirituals. The fox 
trot, ragtime, “blues” music, the 
Charleston, jazz all grew out of 
Negro rhjdhms and folk .songs. The 
Negro has contributed as much to 
American culture as the Pilgrims, 
the Spanish explorers, the Franch 
settlers, and all the other types 
who melted together to create a 
new nation 

But the picture of the Negro’s 
contributions has been clouded by 
hatred and crime During the first 
decade of the twentieth century 
terrible race riots and lynchings 
occurred. But each year th>Te were 
fewer lynchings, until in lO-iO there 
were only two. 

When Negro leaders met in 
conference to discuss their problems, 
the reason for the decreased number 
of lynchings and riots and for the 
increased racial understanding be- 
came evident The Negro's edu- 
cational lovol was rising, and with 
it his registance to violenoo and his 
insistence on the protection afford- 
ed by the law. By 1900 a million 
and a, half Negro children were in 
school, with nearly thirty thousand 
Negro teacher, s instructing them, 
and there were thirtj^-four Negro 
colleges and universities 

Negroes’ jirogress in obLaimng 
civil rights was helped still further 
when Theodore Roosevelt became 
President in that year He took a 
vigorous personal interest in their 
welfare, encouraged them to greater 
effort, became a close friend of 
Booker T. Washington, and even 
visited Tuskegee. During his two 
terms in office, Americans of Negro 
descent began once more to ex- 
perience real progress along the 
road to equality. 

When the United States declar- 
ed war on Germany in 1917, Negro 
leaders alerted the masses to the 
fact that thoy^ wore as liable to be 
drafted into service as any white 


man ; that they were expected to 
be as patriotic and devoted to 
their country even though in many 
areas they were deprived of their 
civil rights. 

Under the Selective Service Act 
of 1917, over two million Negroes 
were registered and over three 
hundred thousand of them were 
called into active service. 

The record of valor and courage 
which thev made for themselves, in 
spite of being segregated into 
separate regiments, won them the 
respect and admiration of thousands 
of new' friends. 

The Negro’s civilian life within 
the United States was altered by 
the war, too. When fiictories con- 
verted into making war materials, 
they needed more w'orkers than 
were available, and they had to 
employ Negroes. That started a 
vast migration of Negroes from the 
South to Northern cities, where 
they could hope for better wages 
and a chance to use their skills in 
industry' 

Jlrs Bethune watched with 
alarm the migration of many of her 
own y'oung peoiile because she realiz- 
ed that w’hen the war was over 
they would be the first to be thrown 
out of work. 

Her son was at Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
she wondered bow ho would res- 
pond to the lure of money. He 
was doing well in college, and she 
didn’t want him to be tempted 
away from his studies. Happily 
for her, he remained at college 
during World War I ; he joined the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, a 
subdivision of the army with units 
at colleges and universities to train 
younger men for future positions 
as reserve officers in the regular 
Army. 
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Mrs. Bethune raised funds and 
traveled for the Red Cross, some- 
times lecturing on a few hours’ 
notice, in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columhia. 

As soon as the war was o^er, 
she uas back giving her full time 
to the school and the community 
of Daytona. The school was for- 
ever in need of money, and the 
race situation in Florida demanded 
exquisite diplomacy Contrasted 
with the generous white residents 
who gave constantly and fully of 
their support, advice, and eneovr- 
agement vere the bigoted u hires 
who felt that the Kegro must be 
kejit in his “place,” that any effort 
to help him rvas liable to encour- 
age him to get ‘out of hand.” 

The Ku Klux Kion uas an ever- 
present menace The Klan had 
started in Pulaski. Tennessee, in 
1866, when a group of young men, 
some of them Civil War veterans, 
all penniless as a result of the war, 
depressed and in need of diversion, 
were sitting around the evening 
spoiling for ways to entertain them- 
selves. They decided to form a 
club, and one of them said, ‘-What 
about the Greek word Ivl'hs, mean- 
ing circle 

Laughing, joking, baidring 
comment about, they fii rlly cluicl- 
ed the word into Ku Klux and 
added Klan. At first they .spent 
their time making nuisances of 
themselves, dressed in long white 
gowns, white masks, and mounted 
on horses with muffled feet. 

In another yerr the tragedy 
of Reconstruction had begun. 
Carpetbaggers were hurrying south 
to exploit the inexperienced, un- 
educated Negroes. Fear of being 
governed by the slaves they bad 
themselves mistreated filled every 
W'hite heart. When large numbers 
of Negroes began to be elected to 
state legislatures and to hold other 


public offices, w'hito populations, 
in some instances in the minority, 
thought the end of civilization had 
come. 

One night some Negroes .'saw a 
geonp of Ku Kluxers riding by in 
their white costumes f long a lonely 
road and reported that tlicy had 
seen a troop of ghosts The idea 
caught on like an inspiration and 
sjiread from state to state Kee]) 
the Negroes from voting and hokl- 
uig office by tern>rizing tliein 

The secret, cruel world of the 
Klan grew like a mushroom, and 
the atrccitks it committed became 
more and nsore inhumane. It burn- 
ed down the Negro soliools and 
whixiped and drove out of town 
Cuac wliites who had come South 
to teach in them. It beat, toitured, 
and killed Negroes, burning and 
looting their liomes. It wliippcd 
w'hites who refused to join the Klan, 
and it kept up the.so outrages for 
years. 

"Faith and courage I” was Mrs. 
Bethune’s reiterated advice when- 
ever the subject of the Klan wa.s 
mentioned. “Paticneo and forti- 
tude Social changes cannot lia])pen 
quickly. Wc are making progress.” 

The South found other ways 
and means to keep the Negro 
away from the polls on Election 
Day 

It used the jioll tax, a foe of 
$1 or 52 that must be paid w ell in 
fdvanco of Election Day by the 
person w'ishing to vote. To a sJiare- 
cropper who earned as little as .>101) 
a year, a fee of $1 was sufficient to 
keep him out of politics. Floricla 
enacted a poll tax in 1886 and did 
not repeal it until 1937. Five 
Southern states still enforce a poll 
tax. 

Another device for disfranchising 
the Negro is the "white primary.” 
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Primary eleotiona, in which candi- 
dates are nominated to mn for 
office ill the general elections, are 
held separately by the tii o major 
parties. In a state whore one party 
is overwhelmingly .strong, nsually 
the Democratic Party in the South, 
to win in the, primary eleetioii is as 
,good as being elected in November 
In many Southern states the Demo- 
cratic Party enforced the simple 
rule that no Negro could vote in 
Democratic Party primarie-f. This 
ruse kept the Negroes avuy from 
the polls in a long list of Southern 
states until 1944, wlien the United 
States Supreme Court ruled tliat 
the "white primary” vas unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mrs. Bethune went right on 
educating, encouraging, and arous- 
ing the Negroes to think about 
their constitutional riglits and their 
own betterment, and an Election 
Day never went by that .she did not 
appear at the polls, u itli a group 
of dark-brown .^Amori'Tns determin- 
ed to vote. 

“INVEST IN A HUMAN SOUL” 

Daytona Educational Industrial 
Training School was giving grades 
two years above high school bv 
1921. 

The school had several buildings 
by that time. The second brick 
building, the library, stood across 
the street from White Ha 11 Plrs. 
Bethune was not satisfied She 
knew Faith Hall had become an 
overcrowded firetrap, no longer a 
safe place for the girls to sic -p 

She stood in front of White Hall 
one day beside her secretary, 
Harold V. Lucas, and others of her 
staff, and pointed ton ard a stretch 
of swampy ground. 

“I see a brick building,” she 
said. "Fireproof, nith shower 
baths, sitting rooms, electric lights. 


I ace a new home for my girls. I 
must go and write some letters.” 

No one argued with her uhen 
she was in a “building” mood, for 
all had learned long ago not to 
contradict her visions. 

Mrs Flora D. Curtis, of Buffalo, 
a white toiirist living out her re- 
maining days m Daytona, made 
one of her regular visits to Second 
Avenue to buy carrots from the 
school garden. Crotchety, bothered 
by a delicate stomach that required 
freihly picked carrots and peas, 
Mrs Cintis would fuss and fume 
over the selection of ten cents’ 
north of carrots, and then go to 
the office to pay Mrs. Bethune for 
them. 

On her shopping trip to the 
school in 1921, she stopped in Mrs. 
Bethune’s office and said, "This is 
my last 3 'ear in Daytona. I won’t 
be coming down here any more.” 

Mrs Bethune expressed regrets. 

“How much have I spent on 
caiTols all these j'ears V’ asked 
Mrs Curtis, 

A scrupulous keeper of records, 
Mrs. Bethune told her the amount 
imniediatelj' and gave her the date 
for each time .spent. 

J'rs Curtis could only st'tein 
amazed admiration. 

“Could you please send me your 
.school paper each month «” she 
asked “If anj thing happens to 
me, I may have some money.” 

Sirs. Curtis died shortly after 
that episode, and when her will nas 
read, she had left the school J40,000, 
half the amount needed to build 
the new dormitory. This third 
brick building was named Curtis 
Hall m lionor of the benefactor. 
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Mary McLeod Bethunc stood 
alone at the age of fortj'^-eight, T^dth 
thousands of others depending iijion 
her wisdom and spiritual strength 
Her husband had died in 1919, and 
her son was a grown man with his 
own life to live. If at times she 
longed for the strength of another 
person to lean upon, there was no 
hint of it in iier personality 

She had been watching the fate 
of Cookman Institute, a men’s col- 
lege in Jacksonville, Florida, that 
was trying without too much suc- 
cess to compete with two other 
colleges nearbj'. In siiitc of having 
taken in boys many j’ears before, 
her own school until then had been 
largely a girls’ school, and she 
wanted it to become co-educationr.l. 
Cookman was run by the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church North. In 1923 plans 
were put into action to merge the 
two colleges, and in March 1925 
they were completed The new co- 
educational school was called Daj-- 
tona Cookman Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 

In 1924, a group of Mrs. 
Bethune’s friends and admirers pre- 
sented her with a trip to Europe, 
and she spent eight happy a\ eeks 
wandering through Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Franco, England, and Scotland. In 
Rome she was received by the Pope 
and given his special blos.sing 
When she reached London, she 
found that the Lord Mayor and liis 
n ife were waiting to receive her 
and in Edinburgh, the Lord Pro- 
vost and Lady McLeod. She came 
back to Daytona refreshed and 
happy, her vision widened by all 
the new sights and personalities 
she had experienced. 

The name of her school was 
changed once more, when her trus- 
tees protested that her own name 
should bo memorialized. She con- 
sented, and the school became 


Bethune-Gookman College. 

At her half-century mark, Mary 
McLeod Bethune was really just be- 
ginning her ascendancy as an out- 
standing American educator and a 
leader in humanitarianism , her 
influence was being felt in wider 
and wider circles, and the force of 
her personality was reaching in- 
dividuals in every v alk of life all 
over the country. Although her 
figure had grown heavier and a 
streak of white showed in her jet- 
black iiompadour, fifty years did 
not seem to have reduced her limit- 
less supply of energy She could 
still outwork her associates, with 
no regard for herself 

Nineteen-twenty eight found her 
in California for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Colored Women, of which she was 
president. She had been active in 
this group for sci eral years, ever 
since the day its chairman had 
allowed her to speak to the meet- 
ing on behalf of her school in 
Florida. She made such a ])rofound 
impression on that fir.'t occasion 
that the president, Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell, hurried to her after 
the meeting and said, ‘ You have 
jiift the characteristics to make 
3 ’ou a good president oi the Nation- 
al Association of Colored Women, 
and I hope I’ll live long enough to 
.see the day when you will be.” 

Whenever Mary Mcleod Be- 
thune spoke, the most vibrant 
qualities in her personaUtj' became 
evident. She wmnld .stand silent 
for a moment, head tilted slightly 
ujiwiird, as though waiting for a 
message from above. Eyes half 
closed, she would intone the first 
words, and her audience saw the 
missionary, the siiiritual messenger, 
heard the deep, rich resonance of 
a voice that wa.s almost bass. 
Using short sentences and clear-cut 
thoughts, moving slowdy at first, 
building up a gradual crescendo 
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until she reached a high-speed ex- 
citement that carried everyone with 
her on a wave of emotion, gradual- 
ly slowing at the elose of her 
speech, leaving her listeners with a 
deep sense of benediction, Mrs. 
Bethuno stretched out lior expres- 
sive hands and closed tlicm quickly 
as though to turn off the sonnd.s of 
her own voice 

She had pleaded eloquently for 
underprivileged colored girls. She 
wanted more help for tlicin: thej 
were human souls in di&trc.ss 

The as.sooiation mcmbcia waited 
in silence for a moment, then bunst 
into round after round of enthusi- 
astic applause. 

With the speakers on the plat- 
form sat a modefat white woman, 
aging hands folded in her la]) Too 
discreet to show any emotion, she 
smiled hajipily all the time Mrs. 
Bethune was speaking. 

This guest of honor was Mary 
Crissman, the Quaker woman who 
believed in giving one-tenth of licr 
income to charity and who bad 
provided Mary IvIcLeod’s scholar- 
ships to Scotia Seminary and to 
Moody Bible Institute She liai 
lived to see her investment return 
dividends a thousandfold Few 
eyes were dry 

‘ Invest in a human soul.” Mi's. 
Bethune begged her audience 
“Who knows ? It raigJit bo a dia- 
mond in tho rough ” 

ADVISER TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

As Mrs. Bethune’s personality 
unfolded to reveal her true great- 
ness and she moved inevitably out 
into tho main stream of national 
affairs, she was in wide demand as a 
speaker, and she used her eloquence 
at every opportunity to plead for 
inter-racial good will. 


“There is no sujierior or in- 
ferior race,” she said again and 
again. 

“The Negro has made his con- 
tribution to American culture and 
to the world, and this contribution 
is represented through the Negro’s 
patience, tolerance, forgiveness, and 
love... In order to know which way 
a tree is growing, we must watch 
the upper branches : those of the 
race who have accomplished some- 
thing rnd .are leaders. The race 
should be ludgol by that group 
rather than the masses who have 
not had tlieir chance to develop ” 

She gave generously of her time 
to every organization that was 
working for the promotion of racial 
understanding. 

Tho National Urban League 
was one of these. Started m 1 010 
by a group of while social workers 
to im])ro\c conditions of Negroes 
in New York, its motto “Not alms 
but opportunity,” the National 
Urban Le.iguo has expanded its 
member-ship and responsibilities 
until today it has branches in near- 
ly sixty cities manned almost en- 
tirely in Nearo social workers. It 
helps uuein]>lo^ed Negroes to find 
work, ])er,Miading both labor unions 
and w 1 ite enqiloyers to accept 
tliem ; it ojier.ites day nurseries 
for the ehildrcn of working mothers, 
neighborhood cliihs and play- 
grounds, and does what it can to 
raise living standards in Negro 
quarters oi American cities. 

i>Irs Bethune became affiliated 
with the N.itional Urban League 
just after Woild War I when, in 
1920. she was elected to its Exe- 
cutive Board to take tho place of 
Mi-s Booker T Washington, wdio 
had died a short time befire. The 
other members of the hoard found 
her to be, not militant, as they 
had feared, but w'isc, patient, per- 
suasive, and possessed of excep- 
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tional vision where the future of 
race relations in America was con- 
cerned. 

Mrs. Eethune was a diplomatic 
link between the Negro world and 
the white, and whenever a white 
individual or group asked her 
what the Negro wants, she would 
reply without hesitation : 

“Protection that is guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United 
States and which he has a right to 
expect , the opportunity for devel- 
opment equal to that of any other 
American ; to be understood ; and 
finally, to make an apprccLible 
contribution to the grow'th of a 
bettor America and a better 
world.” 

The National Association for the 
Ad'^ancemont of Colored People 
was another group to which Mrs. 
Bethune gave her help. It, too, 
began in New York, a year befo ‘c 
the National Urban League, but 
the N A.A.C P. concentrated most 
of its efforts on legal work to obtain 
civil rights for the Negro through 
the courts. Since its founding, the 
N.A.A C P. has made a brilliant 
record for itself Between 1915 
and 1950 its attorneys won twontj'- 
eight out of thirty-one ca.ses before 
the United States Supreme Court, 
decisions outlawing the white prim- 
ary, ending segregation laws in 
many cities, forbidding the use in 
court of confessions obtained by 
torture, eliminating Jim Crow re- 
gulations on interstate trains and 
buses, permitting Negro students 
to enter many white colleges. 

Mrs. Bethune’s friendship with 
Walter White began when she be- 
came a vice president of the 
N.A.A.C.P. in the late 1930’s, since 
he was executive secretary of the 
organization. Walter White’s blue 
eyes, blond hair, and w'hite skin 
draw stares of amazement when he 
annpunces that he is a Negro. 


Coming out of Georgia in the Deep 
South, having narrowly escaped 
being lynched on more than one 
occasion, he came North after 
World War I to take a low -salaried 
post w’ith the N. A. A C. P., and 
ultimately he rose to be its chief 
executive officer. His entire life 
has been one of dedieaiion to the 
Negro cause. 

The I920’s, that had been years 
of prosperity, w ere not to last ; in 
the fall of 1929 the stock market 
crashed and the w hole American 
economy began a downward plunge 
into a deep and tragic depression. 
The depression left youth all over 
the country without opportunity of 
hope If thcro was no hope for 
even the upper levels, w'hat about 
Negroes ? 

As the dopre'-'ion reached its 
lowest point, Fri nklin Delano 
Roosevelt was elected President 
After he had been in office a short 
while, Negroes began to hear talk 
of a “new' deal”. 

Mrs Bethune was accustomed to 
conferring W'lth Presidents by then, 
in November 1930 she liad been 
invited by P^e^Ident Hoover to the 
general session of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, and the following year 
to the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Homo Owner- 
shij). 

Franklin D Roosevelt, w'ltli his 
extraordinary gift of being able to 
pick exactly the right person for a 
job, asked her to serve on the 
Advisory Committee of the National 
Youth Administration that was 
just then being set uji. 

N.Y.A.’s purpose was.two-fold : 
to give part-time employment to 
students in schools, colleges, and 
universities, so that thej' could con- 
tinue their education ; and to give 
both training and full employment 
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to idle young people who w'ere not 
in school. 

The unforgettable daj' came 
when Mary ilcLcod Bethunc was to 
sit in confort'nce with the Presi- 
dent of the United Slates and give 
him a report on minority group 
activities of the N Y.A. 

“In many parts of the South 
the fifteen-dollar or tweiity-dollar 
chuck each month means real salva- 
tion for thousands ot Negro young 
jicople,” the daughter of slaves ex- 
plained to President. “Vi o are bring- 
ing life and S])irit to these nian5' 
thousands who for so long have been 
ill darkness. I speak, Mr Piesident, 
not as Mrs. Bethure but as tlio voice 
of fourteen million Americans who 
seek to achieve full eitizcmshii). 
We want to conlmuo to open doors 
for these millions 

Tears were coursing down the 
President’s chooks when she finish- 
ed. He leaned across the table and 
grasped her hands in both of his. 

“Mrs Bethunc,” he said, “I am 
glad I am able to contribute some- 
thing to help make a better life 
for your people I want to assure 
you that I will continue to do my 
best for thorn in every way ” 

Shortly after she began her 
work with the President, a signal 
honor W'as paid to Mrs Bethune by 
the N.A.A C.P., announced in a 
letter from the organization’s secret- 
ary : 

May 29, 1935 

Dear Mrs Botliunc • 

It is with profound pleasure' 
that I have the honor to advise you 
that the Spingarn Modal Awani 
Committee has selected you as the 
1935 Medalist. 

May I extend both official and 
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personal congratulations to you 
upon this wcll-merited recognition 
of your devoted services... 

Ever sincerely, 
WALTER WHITE 
Secietary 

Mrs. Bethune laid the letter 
dow n carefully after she had read 
it Deep w ith in her still lurked 
the barefoot cotton picker who so 
desperaioly wanted to learn to read 
and w ho w opt so profusely w hen she 
w as told there would be a school 
for licr. That little girl still w'ont 
wild w ith ]oy W'hcn fortune smiled 
at her, still fell on her knees and 
thanked the sky. The dignifi.ed 
lady of sixty smiled and touched a 
buzzer to summon her secretary 
so that she could dictate her 
reply. 

The Spingarn Aw ard is a much- 
coveted gold modal presented year 
by the N A.A.C P "for the highest 
or noblest acliiovcinent by an 
American Negro during the preced- 
ing 3 ’car or years.” It has been 
given to such outstanding Negroes 
as George Washington Carver, the 
seiontl'-i , Roland Haj'cs, the tenor; 
James Weldon Johnson, author and 
diplomat ; (Vrter G. Woodscii, his- 
torian and founder of the Associa- 
tion for tlie Study of Negro Life 
and History ; Waller White, Exe- 
cutive Secrttaiy of the N.A.A C P.; 
Marian Anderson, contralto ; A. 
Philip Rrudolph, labor leader; 
William H Hastie, governor of the 
Virgin Islands ; Dr Percy L. 
Julian, reS''arch ch.cmist ; William 
E Biirghardt DuBois, author and 
founder of the Paii-African Cong- 
ress , Ralph J Bunche, the United 
Nations mediator in Palestine, and 
winner of the Nobel Peace Award 
in 1950 ; and other notables. 

Mrs. Bethunc traveled to St. 
Louis at the end of Juno to re- 
ceive, before a vast audience in the 
municipal auditorium, the gold 
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medal on which w'as embossed a 
figure holding the scales of justice 
in one hand and the sw'ord of cour- 
age in the other. 

Her acceptance speech, “lireak- 
ing the Bars to Brotherhood,'’ carried 
her listeners along on its spiritual 
message, as her strong, protruding 
]aiv seemed to protrude a little 
farther and her heavy teatures 
tightened w'ith determination. “To 
be worthy of being included in the 
illustrious group of Spiingarii jlcda- 
lists... one must ivtpond to the 
stimulus of this occasion u itli a spirit 
of rededication to service, reconsce- 
ration to the needs of th.e people... 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored i’eojiio has 
spent its efforts almost w holly in 
elearmg the way for the race, in 
breaking the dead branches from 
the paths of opportunity... The 
law of life is the law of co-opera- 
tion... If we would make way 
for social and political justice and 
the larger brotherhood, wo must 
co-operate. Racial cohesivcness 
means making a rope of all of the 
achievements of those w'ho have 
had education and advantages, uii- 
till we reach the low'est man in the 
stratum of the masses. Unless the 
people have vision, they perish.. .” 

Her ai.dience stn ijicd forward 
as she increased her speed and 
accelerated her emotional appeal 
Man3' were hearing her for the first 
time, and while they lird known of 
her miraculous achievement-, thej' 
had not been exjiosed to her 
dynamic personality before. 

Miss Josephine Eoclii-, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasuiy, 
was the next speaker, and when she 
finished, two largo bouquets were 
sent to the platform, one presented 
to Mrs. Bethune and the other to 
Miss Roche There w as tremendous 
applause, and as if by inspiration 
the two women, one black and the 
other white, turned and embraced 


each other. 

Josephine Roche had been 
assisting President Roosevelt to set 
up the N.Y.A., and she had her oje 
out constantly for talent. She loft 
the St. Louis meeting convinced 
that Mrs. Bethune could handle far 
more responsibility than had been 
demanded of her by her w ork on 
the advisory committee. 

When Mrs. Bethune received an 
invitation to another conference 
with the President, her heart gave 
a leap. IIow much more would ho 
be willing to do for the down- 
trodden How much more would 
she be allowed to do '' 

When she reached Washington 
she hurried directly to the oliice of 
Aubrey Williams, National Youth 
Administrator. His usually dour 
face lighted up w ith a smile w hen 
she entered, and he greeted her with 
the new s : 

“The President has decided to 
set up an office of Minontj’- Affairs 
of N.Y.A., and j^oii arc to be its 
administrator.” 

Sobered and humbled by the 
immensity of the responsibility, 
Mrs. Bethune took a startled step 
backw'ard and protested, ‘ I can’t 
do that. I have to look after mj^ 
college.” 

“I’am afraid you’ll have to,” he 
told her. “Do j'ou realize this is 
the first such post created for a 
Negro wmman in the United 
(States ? 

She sank dow n into a chair as 
her exceptional vision lighted up 
the vistas of the future, and she 
nodded her agreement. She had 
overcome so many insurmountable 
barriers in her life ; surely she could 
do this, as long as her faith held. 
Yes, she would have to do it, be- 
cause she was paving the way for 
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other Negro women who came after 
her. 

Her new Washington post prov- 
ed a blessing, booauso there was a 
salary attached. One of the first 
economies she had enacted at the 
school when the depression struck 
had been to discontinue her own 
salary completely. Other teacher 
and staff salaries had been reduced, 
and there had been times vhen she 
had not known how she would meet 
her payroll Now she could send a 
large portion of her salary to Day- 
tona every mouth to defray school 
expenses. 

• As soon as she took up her 
duties, her administrative abilit}'^ 
was felt, and young Amoiican 
Negroes, on learning that they had 
a champion in the federal govern- 
ment, lifted up their heads and be- 
gan to hope. 

The N.Y.A. had a local ad- 
ministrator in each state, and Mrs 
Bethunq traveled all over the 
countrji', visiting the A’-arious schools 
and projects that had been set up for 
Negroes, inA estigatiug now situ- 
ations that ought to have a 
project 

One of the first stops .she took 
before going into the field for the 
N y A Avas to call a conhTcnco in 
Washington of all Negro leaders, 
so that she could have the benefit 
of their combined experiences , and 
out of that conference gro-.v many 
of her plans for Negro youth for 
the next ten years. 

Under the supervision six hund- 
red thousand Negro young jieoplc 
were benefited N. Y . A. Avork pro- 
jects employed nearly tiventy thou- 
sand in clearing playgrounds and 
parks, building dormitories and 
schoolhouscs, repairing roads, and 
helping in forest conservation. They 
took pride in the fact that Avhat 
they recciA’ed, they had earned 


The money in their pockets wasn’t 
dole. Those in schools Avere able 
to learn trades in the Resident 
Vocational Training Projects in 
agriculture, shop Avork, dressmak- 
ing, nursing, child care, in ex- 
change for their board and tuition. 

To travel thirty-five thousand 
miles, speak at more than forty 
meetings m tAienty-odd states in n 
single year, along AA'ith her duties 
in Washington, Avas a typical re- 
cord for this Avoman in her 
sixties 

All she lived that kind of sche- 
dule for ten j-ears, still finding time 
through it all to Avorry about, and 
Avork out, administrative problems 
of Bethune-Cookman College 

Wlienover political machinations 
in Washington threatened to curtail 
the funds for N.Y A , she would 
hun’y back to the capital to confer 
AAith tlio President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

Congress at one jioint AA'as de- 
termined to AA'hittle costs, and a 
$100,000 graduate-training fund in 
the N Y A. appeared doomed. 

Mi.s Bethune hurried to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s office, and because 
she know how busy ho was, she 
began to tell him quickly and briefly 
about the dangers of bringing 
such a fund to an end. She be- 
came so excited and so concerned 
that she jumjied out of her chair 
and shook her finger in his face 
shouting 

“Think Avhat .i terrible tragedy 
it Avould be for America if by this 
action by a committee of Congress, 
Negroes would be deprived of the 
leadership of skilled and trained 
members of their race!” 

Hoirificd to find herself S|)eak- 
ing so harshly to the Presideiii (■£ 
the United States, she apologized 
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“Oh, Mr. President, I didn’t mean 
to hoeome so emotional.” 

The President smiled graciously, 
"I understand thoroughly, Mrs. 
Bcthune. My heart is v.-ith you.” 

The follou'ing v,-eek Congress 
renewed the full grant to the 
Nauon.il Youth Administration 
program. 

NATIONV/IDE INFLUENCE 

While she w.is her busiest in 
the early furmativo years of the 
Nation vl Vouth Administr.ation, 
the founder of Bethuno-Cookman 
College created her second great 
idea : The National Council of Negro 
Women 

Traveling all over the United 
States, consulting with every top- 
notch Negro loader, discovering all 
sorts of Negro-betterment organiza- 
tions, some of them owrlaijping 
their efforts, she realized that 
Negro woinen and their local groups 
needed a clearinghouse for their 
efforts. In 1935 she called together 
representatives of a dozen or more 
women’s associations and laid be- 
fore them her plans for tlio N.ation- 
al Council. Its membership was to 
represent all communities : civic, 
ohurc’n, labor, education, profes- 
sions ; and its goa^ would bo to 
improve opportunities in every field- 
better housing, better working con- 
ditions, higher standard! of livi-ig, 
equal educational opportumtie 5, 
civil rights — to remove the s-wond- 
class label from the American 
Negro. 

The idea caught on and spr.*->cl 
like wildfire , the lacmbor.sinp rolls 
mounted ; and the National Council 
grew into a powerful organization 
that today has reached and influ- 
enced nearly a million women from 
every state in the Union It Jias 
boon responsible for bringing to 
public attention a host of brilli.int 


and cultured Negro women such as 
Dr. Dorothy Boukling Ferehee, one 
of Mrs. Bethune’s physicians who 
ultimately succeeded her as presi- 
dent of the National Council , and 
Mrs. Edith Sampson, the Chicago 
attorney who in 1949 went on the 
round-the-world trip of America's 
Tow n Meeting of the Air, and the 
folio-wing year was appointed an 
alternate delegate from the United 
States to the United Nations Gene- 
ral Assembly, the fir.,t Negro to 
hold such a post. 

The early days of the Council 
were not easj*, for, among other 
Ihmgs, it had no adequate place of 
its own in which to meet, and no 
funds to speak of. Mrs. Bcthune 
heard that a house on Vermont 
Avenue in Washington, D C was 
for sale, and she and two or three 
others found that they could scrape 
together from their personal funds 
the $800 necessary for the doun 
payment Ten thousand dollars 
more would bo needed, and Mrs. 
Betliiine decided to ask Jdarshall 
Field III for the money. 

Off she went to his office, and 
what transpired between Marshall 
Field III, heir to the dopartment- 
Btore millions, and the passionate 
crusader is not known In S2fite 
of his wealth, Marsliall Field was 
a hard worker all his life, one 
who had a keen interest in child 
welfare, and other causes. Ki-i self- 
less disposition showed in a sensitive, 
finely featui’od face and a kindly 
manner, and he must have enjoyed 
interviewing Mary McLeod Bcthune 
in any event, she returned to her 
friends an hour later in triumph, 
flourishing a cheek for .$10,000. 

The year following the founding of 
the National Council, Mrs Bethuuo 
w-as elected jiresident of tlic Associ- 
ation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. The founder of the 
Association, Carter G Woodson, 
had been the son of slaves in 
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Virgil ill and he had had difficulties 
faimilar to Mrs. Bethunc’s in ohtain- 
ing an education Ho began his 
career as a teacher, first in high “ 
school and later in Howard Uni- 
versity, doing writing and research 
in the history of the Negro in Ins 
spare time. When he discovered 
that few, if any, publishers would 
accept books on Negro subjects, he 
organized his own publishing com- 
pany and the association of which 
Mrs. Bethune became president 
in 193G. 

The presidency \ia. rtalh an 
honorary position, since I/r. \.ood- 
son. as dnoctor, did the bulk <>1 the 
Mork. Iilrs Bethunc's name 
brought it tremendous pi<. ■ 'c, and 
her vast following among n iple of 
modest moans attract! d t<) the 
Association a largo vohimo of small 
donations Until her election. Dr 
Woodson liad had to deiiond mion 
large grants from a few wealthy 
sources such as the C.vrnejio Corpo- 
ration, Laura iSpclman Kookefeller 
Memorial, and the Bockefoller 
Foundation Mrs Bothun-''s influ- 
ence helped to create a broader 
financial base upon whi'h to rest 
the Association’s ivork. 

One mv’o year brought thi 
Droxol Award, wlion Xavier 
University ui Now Orleans, 
Louisiana, at its commeiiccmeiis 
exercises presented IMr.s. Bethune 
w'ith a gold medal “for di languished 
service and devotion m the cause 
of humaniT; 3 ’^ and the botte •incut 
of her follow men.” Xavier Univer- 
sity was foiindi d b}' the sisters of 
the Blo&sed Hacram-'iit c,spc<ially 
for work among Indians aiifl colored 
people. 

During her years in V.'asliington 
with the N.Y A . Mrs Bethune 
became one of the most influential 
women in the United Siates, and 
t>) the Negroes a beacon light. She 
brought tliom tOc-Othcr, crj’stalhzcd 
their efforts, gave them a sense of 


direction . 

Realizing how successful her 
first conference of Ncgi'O leaders 
had been, she organized anotlior 
such meeting in 1937, naming it the 
National Conference on Problems 
of the Negro and Negro Youth. 
She w as able to call on high places 
for support of the project ; Mrs. 
Roosevelt was the principal speaker 
at the opening session, and Aubrey 
Williams was anotlicr ; altogether 
about a hundred prominent persons 
b]cs.scd it with their presences. 
Picsident Roo evelt sent a message 
of encouragement. 

A THIRTV-FIVE YEAR 
RECKONING 

Thu’tj’-Svo j’oars had passed 
since tlm young searcher after her 
mission m life had stood in the 
midst of Colored Town in Daytona 
and had chosen it as the place for 
her school. Bethuno-Cookman was 
a full-fledged junior college in 1939, 
having been able to drop its high- 
school courses four j'ears earlier. 

But Mrs. Betliuiie was still 
drcaniiiig, still planning Tlic library 
was madcrpinte, too small a building, 
and nou nearly enough books. She 
and others were now bus}' raising 
funds for a prarrisoii fihodos Memo- 
rial Library. 

Harrison Garfield Rhodes, the 
writer, best known for his dramati- 
zation of Bwjgles of Red Gap, Iiad 
boeii a friend of the college for 
v-cars and l.ad remembered it genc- 
rouslj' m lus will. Rather penuri- 
oiis ill Ins living, his excuse h.ad 
alwavs been that he wanted to 
save as much money as possibh' for 
his bequest to the college. 

After scvtv.il %csr.s of fmnl 
raising, the iK'W library was eii'i'd 
and named for Harrlr/ni ElorUs 
Todaj^ it is one of tlic largest and 
moat complete libraries available to 
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Negroes in the Southeast. 

A second reckoning loomed large 
in that milestone year when Mary 
McLeod Bethune, uho had been 
called “indestructible” by one of her 
phy'sicians, startled everybody vi ith 
the news that she must undergo 
an operation. She had been dis- 
tressed by a severe asthmatic con- 
dition for 5’’ears, and the doctors 
of Johns Hoijliins Hospital in 
Baltimore, where she had gone for 
a complete checkup, decided that 
an operation would have to be 
performed on her nasal passages. 

In spite of the almost universal 
affection in uhich she uas held, in 
spite of her high rank in the national 
government, Mrs Bethune was con- 
fronted bj' ahe specter of Jim Crow 
the minute .■she sot foot inside the 
hosjiital Johns Hopkins had no 
private rooms for Negroes in the 
surgical or medical divisions, where 
she belonged, but did manage to 
find one for her in the gynecological 
department. 

Mrs. Bethune had never been a 
spokesman for herself ; she v as a 
torchbearcr for others She asked 
for a Negro surgeon when she dis- 
covered that every nurse and doctor 
on the staff was ivhite 

“There are tiio di.stinguished 
Negro physicians in the city,” she 
persisted. “Can j ou let them parti- 
cipate, or at least observe the 
work V’ 

She won her point Both men 
were invited, and ever since that 
time there have been Negro doctors 
on the staff of Johns Hopkins 

Creature of faith though she 
was,-a thread of sorrow began to 
run through Mrs. Bethune’s diary 
when she heard reports on her radio 
of world affairs. 

War clouds, never completely 


cleared away after World War I, had 
been gathering over Europe for 
several years. The tide of militar- 
ism was rising slowly but steadily 
under Mussolini in Italy and Hitler 
in Germany. 

Mrs. Bethune shuddered iihen 
she realized how far the hate virus 
could spread She must get back 
to work, increase her schedule, 
cover more meetings, write more 
letters, watch over her young 
people, raise the campaign against 
hatred. 

TWO PROTESTS 

As the war in Europe spread,, 
the attention of America was to be 
called again and again to the way it 
treated its minority groups, partu u- 
larly its largest minoritj', the brown- 
sldnned Americans. 

American industry stepped up 
its production and, as had happened 
in World War I, southern Negroes 
again migrated north nj large 
numbers to such manufacturing 
centers as New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, and San Francisco 

In the twenty years betucen 
World War I and World War II 
they had raised their literacy rate 
to ninety per cent They had de- 
veloped their own universities and 
colleges, turning out thousands of 
graduates. They were no longer 
the traditional superstitious farm 
hands, easily frightened bj' i\ lute- 
hooded night riders, but doctors, 
nurses, teachers, mechanics, bankers, 
scientists, writers, artists, crafts- 
men ; and they wanted an equal 
chance to use their training. 

"Having come, in three hundred 
years in America,” said Mrs 
Bethune from behind her N.Y.A. 
desk in Washington, “through most 
of the hardships and sulfcrings, 
oppressions and denials that mark 
the experience of the white race for 
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over a thousand years, the Negro 
in America faces a crucial period in 
liis history He is now at the cross- 
rofds uhere he is ready to turn 
down tlin ro.id, iihiuv he mil 
forever droji from his shoulders the 
burdensome mantle of slavery and 
nbsumc the rights and privileges of 
a full Cnristian life and citizenship 
M'ith Ins fellow Americans . Today 
the Negro faces the problem of 
participation iiinationel defense.... 
It is no secret that the program for 
national defense has not lowered its 
bars sufficiently for the lU'oper in- 
clusion and mtegration of Negroes 
into it.” 

In New York Cu\ cne of “iirs 
Bethune's boy-'', -A r Philip 
Eandolph, a < ' lol.nian i nstiruio 
graduate, decided to go iiuo action 
and organize aii effoclu'e protest 

Randolph sav the Negroes Mere 
not being allowed iheir fair share of 
jobs in defense plants, anil he went 
up and down the stieets of the 
Negro, sections in New York and 
Chicago, asking the single question . 
“What are you going to do about 
it 1” 

He talked to sl.'.jil.ocjiciv, buu- 
nessmeii, houcewivc'. .-tudents 

‘•What about ,t he asked a.'ain 
and again • I)o you want a ]'»b 
in a defense industry ’ We need 
to let the government know that 
Negroes are willing to give thmr 
lives for their country , but we also 
want to have the ripht to earn a 
living ill industry at h >me.‘' 

He found them wibing to ri-.- 
pond, and before long he had rallied 
a huge following. 

“We will march on Vl’a.shington,” 
he told them as their excitement 
mounted. “We will rise up from 
every part of the United States and 
march on the national capi^il in 
mass protest and demand fair 


treatment in industry.” 

The March- On- Washington Move- 
ment, with A. Philip Randolph s.a 
its national director, grew at a high 
rate of speed. This peaceful revo- 
lution was their first attempt at 
mass expression, and it must 
succeed. 

In less than four months the 
efforts to organize an army of 
m.ircJiers had reached such propor- 
tions that President Roosevelt 
ca.lled Randoljih and Walter 
Wliite into conference. Being in 
.such close touch with the grave 
international situation, reahzing 
that at any moment the United 
Stales might become uivolved in 
tlie w ar as a participant, the 
President knew full well how danger- 
ous it would be to ignore or mis- 
direct n movement involving thirteen 
million Amerieans And he realized, 
too, how justified their protest was. 

‘•Yon can’t do it this time,” he 
said to Randolph ‘'You mustn’t 
go ahead with your march.’' 

The adroit labor leader was 
forced to tell the Prc‘^Ident that the 
march would most certainly take 
place unless something was done to 
prevent it, something that would 
mcpii justice for Negroes. After 
c m-sidcrablc thought, the President 
agreed to act, and he kipt his 
promise, writing Executive Order 
8802, whidi abolished discrimina- 
tion because of "race, creed, color, 
or national origin’’ m both industry 
and the federal government. 

Order 8802, issued on June, 25, 
1041, wa.s tl'p crowning achievement 
of the March-On- Washington Hov& 
ment, and when Randolph and his 
associates wore informed of it, they 
agreed to cab off the March 

GLOBAL WAR 

From the moDient when, on 
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Lhat grim December 7. the news 
flashed over the United States that 
the Navy had been bombed at 
Pearl Harbor, Mrs. Bethune 
redcdicatcd herself to Imninnity and 
country , her long workday was 
increased, her travels intensified, her 
concern for her school deepened. 

Eethune-Cookman, like all the 
other Negro colleges, was full 
of young people eager to join 
up : in the Armed Services, in 
industry, in civilian responsibilities. 
She intended to do all she could to 
open opportunities for them, and 
her strategic position in the N.Y.A., 
keeping her in touch uith Negro 
j outh all over the country as well 
as with the government, made it 
possible for her to do a great deal. 

The shook of Pearl Harbor, 
followed by the talk that America 
was going to war to end totalitar- 
anism and oppression in other 
lands, awakened the national con- 
science to the state of affairs at 
home. The kind of discrimination 
that was being practiced against the 
Negro was creating a divided and 
weakened countrj-, and a weakened 
democracy might not be able to 
w'in a war against such great powers 
as Germany and Japan. Even the 
bigots were rc.achcd by this login. 

Alert Negro leaders read the 
temper oi the times They had 
been keeping alive the March- On- 
Wasliington Movement membership 
with meetings and tolerance cam 
paigns, and they were ready to act 
when the time was right. If America 
■was willing at last to extend a 
helping hand to her minorities, 
they uere ready to reaffirm their 
lo 3 'alty to America and challenge 
her to give them, in return, union 
membership, a chance to serve in 
the Army and Navj', jobs in war 
plants. 

Mrs Bethune was past rctu’e- 
ment age and only five feet six 


inches high, but on the speaker’s 
platform the loomed tall and strong 
and had the power to impart that 
strength to others, making them 
rise out of their seats and cheer 
until the rafters rang. 

She wont from meeting to meet- 
ing— Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati — to Nashidlle, 
Tennessee, in April 1942 to receive 
the Thomas Jefferson Award, a gold 
medal presented bj' the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, for 
‘'outstanding service in the field of 
human welfare in line with the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson ” 

Her doctors warned her to slow * 
down. Her asthma attacks ■ncro 
becoming more severe, sometimes 
lasting as long as two hours, leaving 
her prostrate and exhausted. She 
aluaj’s promised to obey, then forgot 
the promise as quickly as it was 
made. So many needed her i 

Wherevc-r she traveled, even in 
the South, she saiv taboos crumbling 
away in total mobilization, because 
they had become more inconvenient 
to the white man than to the color- 
ed Ofeen she herself broke taboos 
deliberately when she thought it 
necessary, because the j'cars had 
brought her privilege, and she could 
walk in and sit dovn uhere no 
Negio hud sat before. She broke some 
segregation laws because she didn’t 
have time to worry about them. 

Once she was sitting in the 
airport of Atlanta, Georgia, chatting 
with a white soldier to pass the 
time, when an A.tlanta policeman 
came up and said, "You can’t sit 
here.” 

She replied, “I am quite all 
right, thank you.” 

The 3 ’oung white soldier snapped 
at the policeman, "Let this woman 
alone. This is the sort of thing we 
are fighting for, and this woman 
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is fighting -with us for that end.” 

She thanked God she had been 
{Jlouod to live long enough to liear 
those u ords. 

The spring after Pearl Harbor, 
Congress passed a hill creating the 
Women’s Army Corps, and two 
days later it was announced that 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby of Texas 
had been appointed director. The 
representatives of several Negro 
groups and lobbies in Wa.sliington 
objected streiuu usiy to her appoint- 
ment, fearing that, since .she was a 
Southerner, Negro women who 
wished to enli.st would not receive 
fair treatment The National 
Council of Negro Women asked the 
Secretary of War to appoint Mrs 
Mary McLeod Bethune as Assistant 
Director of the WAAC, later known 
as tlie WAC. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, wife of a 
former governor of Texas, end 
Executive Vice President of the 
Houston Post, belonged to the new- 
South, the younger generation that 
wanted to see an end to the old 
divisions, and she generously accept- 
ed Mrs. Bethune when she was 
loaned by the N Y.A. to bo a 
Spei'ial Assistant to the Secretary 
of War, to aid in the selection of 
Negro WAC officer candidates. 

Ambitious as both Mrs Hobby 
and Mrs Bethune wore, they hail 
to fiioe the fact that the WAC was 
part and parcel of the United 
States Army, and, in the Army, 
segregation was the order of the 
day. They had to accept the idea 
of separate units and do everything 
possible to see that Negroes received 
the same treatment as whites. 

Mrs. Bethune w'as really in on 
the ground floor when she w'ent 
to Fort Des Moines to consult wdth 
Lieutenant Colonel Hobby in select- 
ing the first officer candidates. Her 
influence reached far beyond the 


bounds of the Women’s Army 
Corps. When she saw a situation 
she didn’t like, she spoke up ; and 
w hen she spoke, she was heard in 
high places. If she saw a Negro 
3’outh being discriminated against 
in war industries, or denied equal 
and adequate training in schools, 
her complaints were carried b3’ the 
leading newspapers. 

Through the darkness of the 
war yea IS she could see a persis- 
tent ra3r of light. She knew thar 
the concerted effort of vast numbers 
of the new generation, both Negro 
and white, was bearing rich fruit 
when the US. Navy announced 
that it w'ould accejit Negro enlist- 
ments in categories other than mess 
atteiukints. Another two 3’ears of 
agitation, and Negro women were 
admitied to the M'xkVES and 
SPAES. 

The war years transported 
hundreds of thousands all over the 
United States who had never travel- 
ed more than a few miles in their 
lives Norlhcrners were sent into 
the South to ijiilitar.y camps or in- 
dustries , Southerners went nortli 
Americans were given a chance to 
become acquainted with one another, 
and a now understanding was born, 
not of despair but of knowledge. 
Twentietli-centurj America had 
neither the time nor the patience 
for eighteenth- eeiiturj' customs. 

No one will ever really knoiv 
how much Mrs Bethune did for 
the war effort, because her contri- 
bution cannot be measured. It 
reached far back into the N Y A. 
3'earR. when her remarkable fore- 
sight built equipment and trained 
personnel needs during the war. 
At her insistence, an N Y.A. unit 
at Crispus Attucks High Si'hool in 
Indianapolis had installed .-i tasting 
and forging unit and a machine- 
tool and foundry unit. '.'oung 
men trained at that m'cluncrj'’ 
stepped into essential jobs w itli the 
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Link Bolt Company, to make treads 
for tanks. The Higgins Industries 
drew N.Y.A -trained craftsmen from 
Xavier University in Now Orleans, 
to produce PT boats. There wore 
similar instances in South Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, with radio- 
electrical workers ; Jacksonville, 
Florida ; Houston and Dallas, 
Texas 

She worked on a special commit- 
tee with Walter White and Chaii- 
ning Tobias to help in setting up 
hospitals, and the}- succeeded in 
preventing segregated ho.spitals in 
New York Cit}- and Chicago Gen- 
eral George C Marshall sent her on 
a special inspection tour of the 
general hospitals to check on 
morale, attitude, and conditions. 

Beloved, respected, and honored, 
Negro and white alike seemed to 
comiieto with one another to do 
her honor w itli radio appearances, 
banquets, testimonials, 'and medals 
The summer of 1945 found her at 
McDill Field in Florida on the 
reviewing stand with Colonel R J 
Burt, Commanding Officer of the 
Engineering Aviation Unit Train- 
ing Center, while the parade held 
in her honor by men of the 
E A U.T C passed in review. She 
was dinner guest at the mess hall 
of the squadron afterwerd, ’.ihcre 
the men presented her v ilh a huge 
bouquet of flowers. 

WORKING FOR WORLD PEACE 

Long before the end of thenar, 
international leaders began to laj- 
the groundwork for peace. 

By the spring of 1945 General 
MacArthur’s troops had recaptured 
the Philippines, Allied victory on 
the continent of Eurojie was not 
far off, and plans for a conference 
of forty-six (ultimately fifty) nations 
to draw up a permanent charter 
for the United Nations were well 
under way. This conference was 


to be liold in San Francisco. 

To allow for the participabioi 
of as many people as possible in f 
conference that was to v rite a plai 
affecting all the peoples of tin 
world, a host of consultants an.' 
advisors vas invited to assist cacl 
delegation, and while the delegate 
themselves would make the fina 
decisions they had the benefit o 
specialized advice from every love 
ot interest Forty-two organize 
t-ons wore invited to send consul 
tants to the American delegation 
Labor, agriculture, industri-, cdu 
cational and religious groups vcr. 
rejircscnted Walter White ropre 
sented the N A. A C P , v ith Mrs 
Bothune as .''.Iternato 

Mrs. Bethune ves still ven 
much driven by her rosponsibilitic. 
in the war effort and hampered b} 
her asthma. After herrmg of he 
oppointment to the San Franoiscc 
Conference and obtaining permis 
sum to have Dr Ferobee make th( 
trip with her so that her asthmt 
attacks would not impede her work 
she hurried to Texas to speak a 
Wiley and Bishop College ii 
JIarshall, Sam Houston College ii 
Austin, and a mass meeting ii 
Dallas Dr. James Lovell Hall 
ru asthma specialist, at that timi 
Superintendent of Freedmen's Hos 
pital in Washington, DC, ac 
eompanied her to Texas, sitting ii 
the audience whenever she spoke 
so that he could signal her to sto] 
speaking at the end of twenty 
minutes. 

At the lu'ine of a friend ii 
Dallas she heard the news of Presi 
dent Roosevelt’s death. When slu 
was able to collect herself, she sen 
an eloquent telegram to Mrs 
Roosevelt and boarded a plane fo 
Washington, discovering at tin 
end of the dreary flight that tin 
President’s body would bo broughi 
to Washington the next day aiu 
that she was to appear on a nation 
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wide memorial radio program to 
speak for minority groups. 

The funeral services uere held 
in the East Room of the White 
House. On one side Mrs. Roosevelt 
and her family sat m the gold- 
brocaded chairs of honor, the new 
President, Harry S Truman, and 
his family. Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden and other diplomats, re- 
presentatives and delegations, 
and among them Mary McLeod 
Bethiine 

iStill gnef-stricken, the eyes of 
tlie Avorld turned upon California 
Joss than two weeks later, on 
April 26, 1945, to watch with hope 
and jirayer as four hundred dele- 
gates and some fifteen hundred 
consultants, seeretaries, bodyguards, 
reporters, and observers gathered 
in the San Francisco Opera House, 
to u rite the charter for the United 
Nations Organisation 

When Mary McLeod Betluine 
went to San Francisco, she was 
taking her rightful place among 
the outstanding personalities of the 
world She was esjiecially interest- 
ed in the sections working on 
human riglits and on the trusteo- 
shijH to be established over colo- 
nics that had been formerly owned 
by the A,\is powers Her great 
value lay, not in any profound or 
extensive knowledge, but in her 
expertness in getting on with 
people, ''he uas a speaker who 
always had her audience with her, 
a suave diplomat, a prodigious 
writer of letters, who was actually 
meeting with a host of friends 
Avheii she went to San Francisco 
Her contacts had already been 
made with the Far Eastern and 
Middle Eastern peoples ; her 
files were full of letters from Burma, 
India, Syria, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Cejdon, the Caribbean. 

Mr. White, Dr DuBois, the 
third representative for the 


N.A.A.C.P , and Mrs. Bethune went 
to the West Coast with high hopes 
for a World Bill of Rights. 

Their influence was both felt 
and respected They sat in con- 
ference after conference, helping to 
write, rewrite, and revise each sen- 
tence and jiaragraph of the charter. 
They mot with the press and with 
Negro groups that came to the 
city to bo in closer touch with 
those vho were working on tlio 
inside 

Mrs Betluine did not remain 
for the final session Wlien she 
had done as much as slie could, 
she left one of her alternates in her 
seat and returned East 

Tired and ill, she leaned heavily 
on Dr. Ferebee's arm as tlioy 
mounted the steps of tlio Council 
House on Vermont Avonuo Her 
face was liglited by a smile and Jier 
oyos glistened with hapjuness as a 
result of all she had done and wit- 
nessed She knew tlic trend of tho 
times w'as at last toward racial 
equality. Soon there would be an 
end to separate entrances and 
knocking on back doors Three 
years later lior opliinisra was still 
furtlicr vmdicnlod when tlic United 
Nations Genera] Assembly issued 
its Uiiivcr.sal Declaration of Human 
Rights 

TODAY IN A WHITE MAN’S 
WORLD 

Mrs Bethune has u atched the 
parade of history pass by since Re- 
con.struction da3's. She has seen tho 
American Negro make startling and 
heroic progress in the face of every 
disadvantage, emerging as an indi- 
vidual of oulture, dignity, and 
talent. She and otlier Negro leaders 
of today hope that another fifty 
years will bring him a greater parti- 
cipation in his own government, 
equal opportunity to enter the best 
univeisitiiss, ptofeteious, and trades. 
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and completedis appearance of segre- 
gation in work, school, church, and 
community. 

Today in the white man’s world 
Mrs Bethuno has, as an indivi- 
dual, completely broken througli the 
barriers of race, and her associate:-? 
of every description find it difficult 
to remember what color she ia. 

The touch of her hand will be 
forever on the community ofDaj-- 
tona, where she has reclaimed both 
land and souls. West of B-C cam- 
pus, rows of attractive, lou'-prieed 
houses have replaced the unhealthy 
■shanties of a few years ago This 
is Pinohaven, another of Mrs. 
Bethune's achievements. In the 
1930’s, when the Works Progress 
Administration was distributing 
funds for slum-clearenoo programs, 
she thought immediately of Colorecl 
Town, conferred with housing offi- 
cials in other cities, then hurried 
back to Da3'tona to call a huge mass 
meeting. Everyone wanted slum- 
clearance project, but no one knew 
what to do about it until ' Mother" 
Bethune directed them to form a 
housing authority, select an execu- 
tive secretary, and make apjilieation 
to tlie government for funds. 

In 1938 the first low-rent units 
were completed, admitting onlj' 
tenants whose income wa.i less than 
$3000 a years and charging $10 to 
$37 monthly rent. In a few months 
the units were filled with families 
who had never before in their lives 
enjoyed eleetrie lights or flush 
toilets. Sixty-six more units wont 
up a j'ear later, and tliere are 
others under construction. 

That accomplished, Mrs. Be- 
thune turned her attention to the 
fact that Negroes of Daytona did 
not have any beach. Some Negro 
children grew up wKhout ever hav- 
ing seen the ocean. Ajipro.aching 
two or three of her influential and 
sympathetic white friends, she per- 


suaded them to acquii’e two and a 
half miles of ocean front, which is 
now being developed as a resort 
section for Negroes, -nitli summer 
cottages bathing paviliocs, and 
hotels — the Volusia Beach Project 

The indomitable Mrs Bethune 
never remained at the Council 
House for long at a time • too many 
commitments in one state or an- 
other. The State Teachers A‘sooia- 
tivUi invited her to address one of its 
meetings in Columbia, South 
Carolina, at the city Auditorium ; 
and Souih Carolina’s favorite and 
most outstanding daughter drow 
huiidredy b-’hidos tlic Association 
mcmbei'? wlio applauded their 
palms red for Mary Jane McLeod. 
With her on the platform were 
prominent Icadeis of both races, 
among them a slim, vhite-hairod 
lady n ho came forward when Mrs 
Bethune had finished speaking and 
threw her arms around her and 
kissed her. She was Miss Essie 
Wilson, daughter of the man who 
had owned Mrs. Bethune’s mother 

In February 1949, Mrs. Bethune 
went to Winter Park, Florida to 
receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities from Rollins 
College, having already been 
granted honorary degrees by nine 
other colleges 

•‘Please rest a little ; be more 
cautious,” her doctors pleaded, 
knowing full well they w ere talking 
to the west wind, because she had 
just been invited to spend ten da^^s 
in Haiti as a guest of the 
government 

“Queen Mary” Bethune stopped 
from a Pan American clipper at 
Port-au-Prince, the Haitian capital, 
on July 12, 1949, to plunge into a 
schedule of conferences, tours, re- 
ception, dinners, and homage 
President and Mine. Dumarsais 
Estimo held a full-dress reception 
for her at the National Palace ; the 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs did the 
same ; the Amerioan Embassy gave 
a lunoheon. She went into the 
rural areas on an escorted tour of 
schools, farms, orphanages, and 
baby clinics, and the crowning 
event of her visit was receiving 
Haiti’s highest anard, the gold 
Medal of Honor and Merit, with 
its blue center and white enameled 
cross 

In the autumn siie stepiied 
down as president of the Xational 
Council of Negro Women, lianding 
the gavel she herself liad created 
and held for so many ,’sears to Dr. 

, Dorothy Boulding Fereliee, in a 
gathering of brilliant, liisf -magni- 
tude personalities. T)ie fmirteenlh 
annual convention of the National 
Council— its theme, -'Woild Citizen- 
ship through Human Understand- 
ing” — lasted for three dais in 
November 1949, and ended in a 
gala meeting in the auditorium of 
the Labor Dejiartmcnt in 
Washington Mrs. Botlinno called 
it “Iiiternationnl Night” to com- 
memorate the fourth aniiiversaiy 
of the founebng of the United 
Nations. 

The entire two from rows were 
filled with members of various 
embassies. President Harry S. 
Truman, whose schedule usually 
allows him to make only a late 
arrival and an early departure, 
arrived at eight-thirty and remain- 
ed through the entire affair On 
the speakers’ platform with Mrs. 
Bethune and the President n ere 
Dr. Ralph Bundle, M.aurice J. 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor, Aubrey 
Williams, and other notables 

Dressed in a long black velvet 
gown, her snow-white hair glisten- 
ing under the intense television 
lights, the Haitian cross suspended 
around her neck, white gardenias 
on her shoulder, her program 
broadcast to the world over the 
"Voice of America.” Mary McLeod 


Bethune had truly reached her 
zenith on this night as she presided. 

Her theme when she addressed 
the audience was the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
evolved by the United Nations. 
“Let UR not be too impatient at the 
seemingly slow progrer-s w e are now 
making toward the goal of world 
peace,” she cautioned her illustrious 
liMtencrs 

On her seventy-fifth birthday, 
telegrams and letters of congratula- 
tions flooded ill from jiublishers, 
legislatons, Supi'cmc Court justices, 
churchnicii, siacntists, labor leaders, 
biisiiiChsmen, humble field hands — 
all begging to be counted. 

The following year slie was 
elected lyro^iAent of iJie Central 
Life Insurance Company in Tampa. 

She sits in the councils of the 
groat, and she is mother to the 
lowly, for she has never lost her 
tmuili with the common jioople. 
When slic returned to Mnyesvillo, 
South Carolina, for a visit m 1950, 
she w as as much at home in the 
sharo-cropjicr cabins as she is in the 
While House. 

She w'alked along the dirt 
roail slic had covered so often on her 
wv.y to school and looked across the 
fielils where she liad once picked 
tw'o huiulivd fifty pounds of cotton 
a day. 'Plie McLeod cabin wa.s gone, 
and' the only monument that 
maikcd its place was a solitary fig 
tree. She made a pilgrimage to 
the school that Miss Wilson had 
created and found it in a woeful 
state of disrepair. After more than 
sixty years, it was still the only 
school' open to the Negro children 
of Mayesville. 

She shook her aged head There 
was so much yet to be done ! 
Unequal educational opportunitie.s, 
inadequate housing, poverty ! 
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The white mansions of the 
cibtBhile slave owners vere gone ; 
their vhole era had passed. How 
she had once been held in awe by 
the huge, two-story-high pillars of 
the old Wilson estate ! When she 
remembered the childhood episode 
in the play-house of the Wilson 
grandchildren, she knew' that deep 


down in her secret heart there 
remains a lingering prayer : that 
the day may cOme when no child 
anywhere in the world will have to 
flinch under the stinging words, 


"Put down that book. You 
can’t read !” 




